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N the preparation of this book the author has re- 
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Gulick’s Hygiene Series 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


GOOD HEALTH TOWN and CITY 


By Frances Gulick Jewett 

Civic hygiene is here 
taught ina mostalluring 
way. Boysand girls learn 
that there are some small 
responsibilities that they 
may shoulder at once, 
and thus protect them- 
selves and others from 
the dangers of impure 


By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Here, tucked away in 
the lines of an interest- 
ing story, the young 
reader finds out how to 
eare for the eyes, ears, 
and teeth, how to get im- 
pure air out of a room 
and pure air in, why he 


| 

| 
should go to bed early | milk, tuberculosis, un- 
and regularly,.and how | clean’ streets, over- 
to perform these duties | crowded houses, and 


intelligently. many other evils of town 
, and city life. 

A Typical Letter. 
Every chapter in Town and 
| City arrests the attention from a 
different angle of vision, and yet 


A Typical Letter 


Good Health will, I believe, 
hold the interest of boys and girls 
of the intermediate grades. | com- 
mend especially the skilful way | 


in which it allows the child to sr 
looked into a text-book where the 
arrive at conclusions as though by 
: tend topics have been quite so pert 
his own discovery t will tend : As : 
nently chosen. There is excellent 


to awaken a child-like but genu- 
ine scientific interest. 
G. E. JOHNSON, | 


| psychology in its make-up, and 
pedagogy as well. 
GEORGE E. DAWSON, 
Professor of Education, 
Mount Holyoke College 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Hyde Park, Mass, 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT F. M. Furtz, Burlington, 
Jowa:; No one thing that a child learns in school 


will be of such use to him in life as obedience to 
discipline. 


Epwarp Everett Have: The best piece of 
good fortune which can come to one is opportunity 
for intimacy with a leader, in whatever line of life 
he may be engaged. 


ARKANSAS ScHOOL JouRNAaL: Make up your 
mind to be the best teacher in the county, but 
think the matter over carefully before you decide 
that you are. A person is just beginning to get 
an education when he finds that he is deficient in 
many things. 


SUPERINTENDENT ErnNesr L. SILVER, Ports- 
mouth, N.H,: Since the world moves there ought 
to be progress in every school system from year to 
year, and each superintendent should improve 
upon the work of his predecessor as time goes on, 
but progress is more safe and certain if made upon 
the same general lines for a series of years. 


SUPERINTENDENT F., S. Brick, Uxbridge, Mass.: 
It ought to take as much general education and 
specific training to fit one for the science of teach- 
ing as for any other of the great elements of edu- 
cation, medicine, theology, law, etc., since the 
principles are as great and have become as well 
defined. 


SUPERINTENDENT L,.A.FAtEs, Attleboro, Mass.: 
If we can train our scholars to do well what they 
undertake, and not to be afraid of a thing because 
it is hard, but rather to find a greater joy in at- 
tacking it, we shall have given them a_ better 
preparation for the battle of life than can be ob- 


tained by acquiring any amount of hazy general 
information, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT MERRITT, Georgia: 
Many parents ease their conscience of the solemn 
duty and obligation they owe their children by 
merely sending them to school. They manifest 
no deep, vital concern as to whether the schools 
are always doing their best work for the children, 
as to whether the school is taught in a properly 
constructed, heated, and ventilated building; as 
to whether the term is long enough to accomplish 
good results; as to the qualification of the teacher. 
This is the mildest form of indifference; the more 
radical kind is shown by those parents who must 
be induced to send their children to school after 
the state has provided all school facilities. 


INTER HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
BY ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOFD, 

Whatever my opinion may be worth, I am quite 
sure of one thing: that no one can justly deny me 
the right to an honest opinion on this subject of 
athletics, for I have been engaged in active athlet- 
ics all my life. I can swim and row, I can ride any- 
thing that can be ridden: Kentucky thoroughbred, 
broncho, wheel, or hobby. I also used to play ball, 
though I never played as if my life depended upon 
it; in fact, any kind of sport is welcome. I even 
enjoyed the athletic training of the German army, 
and did not run away from it, had my fling at 
féncing and duelling in German student life and 
spent many an afternoon and evening in the gym- 
nasium teaching the boys of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, to perform stunts on the horizontal bar 
for their annual Easter exhibition. So you see, I 
could not possibly be prejudiced against athletics. 
I am too fond of them myself, and believe in them 
very strongly for girls as well as for boys. 

But do not call me an athlete for that. I cer- 
tainly am not one in the American sense of the 
word. Just imagine! I never broke a single 
record, and I would not go across the street to 
break one if I had. the chance. I love athletics for 
their own sake, for their invigorating influence on 


‘mind and body, and am as callous as a_ lobster to 


the great honor involved in record-breaking, nor 
do I like to make an_ exhibition of myself and to 
offer an opportunity for Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
gamble on my stunts. Can I then aspire to the 
lofty title of an American athlete? I am _ afraid 


that with such heretical views on the subject I 


should have been debarred from every athletic 
sport in this country, for Americans, as a rule, do 
not care for active athletics, they only talk about 
them. This statement may surprise some of you, 
in view of the fact that American athletes carried 
of soc many prizes at the great Olympian games. 
‘The assertion seems rather startling, but the fact 
remains, or did you suppose that it makes you and 
me better athletes because the American Jack 
»mith cculd throw the discus a few inches further 
than Tom Brown of England? This would cer- 
tainly be a very comfortable way of becoming an 
athlete, it is almost as good as the famous Nurem- 
berg funnel. 

Now, I presume, our women too are the great- 
est athletes in the world. Well, why should it not 
affect them, the men certainly cannot claim all 
of the glory. But have you seen any change in 
them? Do they ever walk now when they have a 
chance to ride? Or do they take ten-mile tramps 
like the English women merely for the love of 
walking? I have not noticed it, have you? Our 
women take up athletics now and then, to be sure, 
but only spasmodically, as a fad, never for the love 
of the exercise. Where are the wheels that women 
used to ride a few vears ago? You can buy them 
for one dollar apiece now, but nobody wants them 
even at this bargain-counter price. Roller skates 
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slumbered like seventeen-year locusts, now they 
are waking up again, and so it is with every other 
athletic sport. It is all a fad, nothing else. But for 
all that, the American woman is the finest woman 
in the world. She may lack muscle, but she 
makes up for it in good sense, and she shows it 
too. An American woman does not pretend to be 
athletic, and that is more than can be said of the 
American man. 

Now let us take a look at our American men. I 
have seen a good bit of this world, but nowhere 
have I found less active athletics. among men and 
more talking and bragging about athletics than in 
this country, nowhere in the world have I seen 
such careless and criminal neglect of one of the 
most important factors in the education of the 
young as here. It is astounding how little atten- 
tion is paid in our schools to a sound and syste- 


matic physical training of the growing youth, and‘ 


yet it is of no less importance than spelling and 
arithmetic. What does it matter whether our boys 
and girls misspell some outlandish words, if they 
be strong and healthy! A sound mind in a sound 
body, the mens sana in corpore sano of Juvenal is 
as true to-day as it was two thousand years ago. 
The mind will usually take care of itself if we sup- 
ply the conditions upon which alone it can nor- 
mally develop. This is too serious a question to 
be dealt with lightly. In Germany the entire phys- 
ical development of the child is in the hands of 
experienced, competent teachers. Do not confuse 
these men with our so-called coaches, trainers, and 
crack baseball players, it would be doing them an 
injustice. These teachers are as proficient in their 
department as we are in ours, and they know many 
things of which our American athletes do not ap- 
pear to have the faintest idea, for example,—that 
athletics are only a means to a higher end,—that 
they involve the harmonious development of all 
parts of the body alike, and that the development 
of one set of muscles at the expense of all the 
others is more injurious to health than no athletic 
exercise whatever. 

What do we do? We either neglect this im- 
portant branch of our education entirely or leave 
it to the judgment of our children, and stimulate 
their interest by prizes and false glory. If a boy 
jumps a little higher than his fellow student, we 
make him feel that he is a great hero who saves 
his country’s reputation; we see to it that he gets 
his name and picture in the paper; no wonder the 
boy believes that he really did something wonder- 
ful. Then we encourage him to beat the best 
jumper in some rival school, and tell him that the 
honor and reputation of his school rests upon his 
shoulders. The boy will strain every nerve to 
beat his adversary, he will practice jumping from 
morning till night to succeed. Then later he will 
enter college athletics. Here again he will be 
urged onward; the reputation of his alma mater is 
at stake, he must win or die. Poor deluded fel- 
low! But how in all the world could it ever occur 
to him that he is goaded on by an unscrupulous 
crowd of men who want to be amused and that he 
is only too often a victim td pecuniary speculation 
on the part of the college authorities? If he 
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is successful he' may finally enter the race for 
the world’s record. By the time he is in the prime 
of life, when the world might have derived some 
benefit from his existence, he will pay the penalty 
of broken health and not infrequently an untimely 
death. That is the kind of athlete we develop in 


_ this country, and we do it at the expense of a 


thousand boys and girls who are utterly neglected 
for the sake of this one record-breaker. Thus it 
is that the vast majority of our American children 
never experience the delights and benefits de- 
rived from real active athletics, they are either 
cowed by the fuss that is made over a_ record- 
breaker with whom they cannot compete, or they 
are literally kicked out of athletics, for the average 
American sport does not waste any time on ideals, 
he is in it for business. But boys are boys, and 
they would not be boys if they did not take an inter- 
est in the manly art of athletics, hence there is 
nothing left for them but to sit on the fence, or 
the grand-stand, and back their favorites. Our 
American men are not athletic either. They may 
talk about athletics until the cows come home, but 
unfortunately that does not produce muscle. If 
you wish to convince yourself of this fact, go to 
any of our athletic meetings and you will always 
find about a dozen men in the field furnishing 
amusement for ten thousand on the grand-stand. 
Why! I have attended one of the annual Turn- 
festivals at Frankfort in Germany where you 
could have seen 20,000 active athletes in the field, 
while the grand-stand was the most inconspicu- 
ous feature of the whole affair. These men were 
in it for the genuine love of it, not for show or 
business. Would that we could have a similar dis- 
tribution of athletics in this country! But this will 
never come to pass, as long as we worship a fetish 
and distribute trophies in the shape of tin cans 
and other bric-a-brac instead of training all our 
young people alike to take real delight in healthy 
physical exercise. It is of no moment to me what 
the general rabble delights in, whether it be a 
slugging match or what not, let them have their 
pleasure, but our schools should not sanction or 
encourage such mistaken ideals. 

Let me say here that it is not my purpose to 
cry out against the athletic games and a reason- 
able amount of competition. On the contrary, I 
champion them; but I certainly do not approve of 
their ahuses, which have a most pernicious effect 
on general athletics. Games are only a sort of rec- 
reation in the regular course of gymnastics, they 
create an interest in and a taste for physical ex- 
ercise, but they certainly should not supercede 
gymnastics, for gymnastics are no play. Let the 
boys have their games, let them play baseball, 
even football, as long as they play for the sake of 
playing, it will not hurt them. But I assure you 
the average American boy is not fit to play com- 
petitive football, he breaks down under it, phys- 
ically and morally. I say morally, and I mean it. 
I have heard it said that football is distinctively 
a gentlemen’s game, since only gentlemen can play 
it. I do not doubt the truth of this statement, but 
I regret that we cannot recognize the gentlemen 
until the game is over. I have seen a great many 
enter a game of football as gentlemen and they 
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were transformed into rowdies. Now, our boys 
certainly are not gentlemen, they are boys, very 
fine boys, too, but gentlemen? No indeed. Only 
the other day one of our boys tried to enter com- 
petitive athletics by telling a lie about his age. I 
might possibly excuse this in a boy, but not in a 
gentleman. Our Eastern high school boys be- 
haved like schoolboys two years ago, not like gen- 
tlemen. They made a grievous mistake, to be 
sure, but was it greater than ours? Did we not, 
perhaps, expect too much of them? I thought it 
poor taste at the time that some of our teachers 
even sneered at those youngsters, imagining, I 
suppose, that such things could never have hap- 
pened among the “gentlemen” of their school. But 
it did happen. You will remember that our Wes- 
tern high school “gentlemen” repeated the perfor- 
mance the very next year, and [I should not be 
surprised if Central should have its turn next. 
Boys are boys in every school, and if you wish to 
be on the safe side with boys and do them the jus- 
tice they deserve, you have to take them for what 
they really are—boys, not gentlemen. Such com- 
petitive athletic games, however, as are practiced 
in our schools are too strenuous for the average 
boy athlete. And the boy on the fence? Well, he 
fares even worse than the athlete, for unless a boy 
is a good athlete himself and can appreciate and 
enjoy the niceties of the game he is in danger of 
becoming a braggart or a gambler. We can pride 
ourselves on having produced both kinds. I can 
see only one remedy of the evil. Do away with the 
grand-stand and send all the boys into the field! 
This feat has been most successfully accomplished 
by one of our great boarding schools, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. This school never com- 
petes with other schools, but all boys play. 

Of course, we cannot tell the boys to play games 
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ii they do not care for it. We have to create a 
taste for athletic exercise first. Let me say here, 
and I say it with pleasure, that general athletics 
in our Washington schools are better than I have 
seen them elsewhere. Our cadets do admirable 
work, and the instruction in physical culture un- 
der the capable management of Miss Walton de- 
serves high commendation. But this is not 
enough. We need a gymnasium with all the nec- 
essary apparatus, as running track, horizontal and 
parallel bars, trapeze, ladders, slanting poles, 
vaulting horses, rowing benches, etc., etc. We do 
not want a costly palace, but a useful work- 
ing gymnasium, such as is owned by every 
school in Germany. Then we need good 
professional teachers of gymnastics who will 
give regular systematic instruction in free 
work as well as the proper use of this equip- 
ment to all boys and girls alike. Finally, last 
not least, let us never forget that the main purpose 
of gymnastics is “not to make gymnasts, prodigies 
of strength and agility, but simply'to give power 
and suppleness to the muscles; to govern and 
facilitate the play of the bodily movements; to as- 
sure to laborers vigorous limbs, good corporal 
tools; to prepare for all men the elements of a 
robust health and a long life; and, finally, to de- 
velop the physical energies, just as study develops 
the moral energies.” 

If such a course be introduced into the regular 
curriculum of our high schools, it cannot fail to 
produce excellent results. Well organized ath- 
letics are most beneficial to everybody, it is the 
abuse of athletics that works the mischief. And we 
abuse athletics in this country, degrade them to 
the level of a prize-fight or faro game, mainly be- 


cause the average American does not take active. 


part in them, and knows too little about them. 


AN ART ASSOCIATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY ELLA BOND JOHNSTON, RICHMOND, IND. 


Wherever people. are wanting more beauty in 
public life the story of the Art Association of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, ought to be interesting and help- 
ful. 

The association is ten years old. In its first or- 
ganization this association brought together all 
the forces in the town that could be helpful in 
maintaining a public art movement. The associ- 
ation is now an_ incorporated body, and is _ ac- 
quiring by purchase and donation a permanent 
collection of works of art. It numbers on_ its 
board of directors T. A. Mott, superintendent of 
the public schools, the supervisor of drawing and 
two other public school teachers, two newspaper 
men, a lawyer, four local artists, a merchant, a 
college professor, the town’s most distinguished 


citizen, and, of course, several enthusiastic club- 
women. 


The leaders of this art association believe that 
beauty is an essential part of Ife, and that “art 
should not be for the few, any more than educa- 
tion or freedom is for the few.” For ten years 
they have held annual art exhibits of a high order 


of merit, with doors open free to all the people of 
the town. 

The expenses are met, in -part, by the fifty-cent 
annual dues of a large membership, and five-dol- 
lar subscriptions from interested citizens. For 
the past four years the common council deemed the 
art exhibit of sufficient civic importance to jus- 
tify the appropriation from the treasury of one 
hundred dollars for the annual exhibition ex- 
pense fund. 

From all these sources we have been successful 
each year in obtaining a fund that has equaled the 
expense and sometimes exceeded it by a sum large 
enough to purchase a picture for the association. 

The exhibitions are held in June. The school 
building is turned over to the Art Association on 
Saturday before the last week of school, and the 
private view for members is held on the following 
Tuesday evening. What happens in those few 
days is a fairy tale of the transformation of a 
schoolhouse into an art gallery, with its twelve 


rooms and two large corridors entirely filled with 
exhibits. 
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The desks are all removed from the rooms, 
false walls are put up, blackboards are covered with 
suitable background materials, draperies are 
hung, and in every way the building is made as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Believing that a beautiful ideal suitably and 
adequately rendered is art, whether it be on can- 
vas, in clay, metal, or whatsoever, and, fortunately, 
not being hampered by precedents or traditions, 
this association displays, along with paintings and 
sculpture, examples of handicraft in the various 
mediums and materials. 

The catalog of the last annual exhibition shows 
a collection of one hundred and fifty paintings by 
well-known American artists; a group of fifteen 
pieces of sculpture; a notable exhibit of one hun- 
dred etchings: a room of sketches and original 
drawings for illustration by some of the foremost 
American illustrators; a rare display of artistic 
photography, showing work from forty photogra- 
phers, including the well-known Photo-Secession- 
ists; five hundred and fifty pieces of handicraft 
in pottery, metals, books, leather, and textiles; an 
exhibit of paintings and carbon photographs be- 
longing to the public schools, and the work of the 
drawing and manual training departments. 

As a_ special inducement in obtaining really 
good paintings, we have annually the Daniel G. 
Reid purchase fund of five hundred dollars, given 
us by a former Richmond man, to be used for the 
purchase of a painting exhibited in the annual ex- 
hibition. We have had the fund four years, and 
with it have purchased and added to our perma- 
nent collection the following paintings: “The 
Duet,” Henry Mosler; “Late Afternoon, Litch- 
field Hills,” Ben Foster; “Old Pastures,’ Leonard 
Ochtman; and “Hare and Hounds,” H. M. Wal- 
cott. These names speak for themselves, and the 
fact that we own them speaks something at least 
of what we have learned to appreciate. 

These four pictures, with nine others which we 
bought with the surplus expense fund, and one 
which was purchased for us by a woman’s club, 
make up our collection of fourteen really good 
paintings. 

The well-known “Hoosier group” of painters 
always exhibit with us, and for our own Richmond 
artists we make a special opportunity to display 
their work. To encourage these artists in our 
state, we have the Mary T. R. Foulke prize of 
fifty dollars to be awarded annually for the most 
meritorious painting by a resident Indiana artist. 

The attendance on these exhibitions has 
equaled the astonishing number—astonishing for 
an art exhibit—of half the population. Forty 
neighboring towns sent visitors to the last exhi- 
bition. All the children of the public schools visit 
it with their teachers, as do also the pupils and 
teachers of three large parochial schools. 

We sometimes call the art exhibit our most 
beautiful public charity. It is gratifying to find 
how many people want to help a cause that is for 
the benefit of every one in the community. Our 
florists send plants and cut flowers to beautify 
the building, a piano company of the town each 
year during the exhibition gives a complimentary 
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concert to the association, the city band and or- 
chestra play without charge when invited to do so, 
and our daily papers always give us any amount 
of courteous and helpful publicity. 

This interesting of the whole community makes 
the assertion really seem true that “this annual ex- 
hibition has become a democratic festival.” 

It is difficult to estimate the educational influ- 
ence of these exhibitions. One noticeable result 
is the progress the Richmond painters have made 
in their work. It cannot be said that these artists 
are without honor in their own town. Their work 
always hangs in the exhibition, and the citizens 
take a genuine interest in it. This opportunity 
for exhibiting their own pictures and for study- 
ing the work of other artists has been the inspi- 
ration of their progress during the past ten years. 

The close association of the public schools 
with the exhibition has been the opportunity. for 
better school-room decoration. Three of the best 
landscapes in our last exhibition were bought by 
schools. Most of the school buildings have paint- 
ings secured at the exhibitions. Among these are 
a Forsyth, an Albright, a Walter Palmer, a Carl- 
ton Wiggins, etc. 

Through the exhibitions our people have be- 
come acquainted with American painters and 
craftsmen. The standard of taste in Richmond has 
been elevated; at least we have been set thinking 
about things beautiful. 

The display of handicrafts is changing our ideals 
of beauty in all those environing things which we 
must see and use and think about in the daily life. 
Our citizens generally are more alive to the need 
of preserving the natural beauty of the town’s sit- 
uation, and adding to it parks and boulevards, and 
they are learning that beauty has not only a spirit- 
ual value, but also a value in dollars and cents. 

We have discovered from studying landscape 
painting that, having eyes, we yet did not see the 
beauty of our own familiar landscape. We are 
learning to see. 

Books have been written about how to look at 
pictures. We have had the rare opportunity of 
observing how the same people do look at pic- 
tures year after year—our neighbors, friends, and 
acquaintances. We know what thev feel, think, 
and say. 

Art holds out to well-ordered human beings 
legitimate and infinite sources of happiness. The 
works of art brought by the Art Association furnish 
to our people a high kind of pleasure which oth- 
erwise would be left out of their lives. It is some- 
thing to have made that possible in one small city. 
—Used by Permission of the Outlook. ‘ 


MISS SHEDLOCK IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Marie L. Shedlock has been appointed by 
the London County Council to give four courses of 
lectures to school teachers on the art of story tell- 
ing, and so great is the demand for her work all 
over England that she has been forced to postpone 


her return to the States until the early autumn of 
1908, 
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THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS.—(V.) 


BY DR. MARGARET E. SCHALLENBURGER, 
“ San Jose Normal School. 


UTILITY OF DRAWING. 


Is the teacher of drawing and painting worth 
while? Yes, because here again we have another 
form of thought expression, a form we see in 
operation every day and everywhere. To the very 
young child in the kindergarten, or first primary 
grades, drawing is a sort of language. Not old 
enough to write out his thoughts, he expresses 
them in picture language, or he supplements his 
oral expression with picture story. The first draw- 
ing is largely symbolic. As such it is manifestly 
useful as forming a step in the development of 
written expression. Later when the child’s taste 
in form and _ color is appealed to, just as in man- 
ual training, he comes to have an appreciation for 
the forms and colors about him. He tries to copy 
the perfect forms of nature, he tries to make his 
own decorative schemes fit in quietly, as do hers, 
with the plan of nature itself. In all conscience, 
we Americans need to cultivate something of the 
aesthetic in order to be able to offset the inartis- 
tic in our surroundings. It is my fate to drive 
each morning on my way to school through a Por- 
tuguese-Italian settlement of the lower classes. I 
am doomed to see houses whose walls are painted 
bright yellow, ornamented with red doors and 
green window-casings, while the garden fence 
adds the final touch of agony, its coloring being a 
sort of cross between magenta and rose-pink. The 
children who literally swarm out of these hideous 
houses are being educated in our common schools ; 
if nothing is done there to overcome this love for 
what is as untrue in art as a downright lie in 
morals, the evolution toward correct ideals will be 
exceedingly slow. And our own Americans are 
none too careful about the setting of their houses 
and the adornment of the interiors. Ruthlessly 
are grand old trees with long years of natural 
growth, goodly in the sight of God and man, cut 
down or trimmed into hideous shapes. And even 
while reprints of much that is best in art are eas- 
ily accessible, our walls are hung with cheap and 
gaudy chromos encircled by tawdry frames. If 
the schools do not through the child’s own at- 
tempt to express what is beautiful, give him at 
least a dim ideal of loveliness, where are we to 
turn for help to correct a taste so depraved? Is 
the teaching of art useful? As long as gable ends 
are ornamented with dormer windows, as long as 


gothic structures point their spires heavenward, 


along the woodless seashores, as long as wood and 
stone and brick and plaster go helter-skelter 
into the make-up of one small cottage, as long as 
houses requiring acres of forest are narrowly 
fitted into town lots, as loyg as women 
with beautiful, gloriously tinted red-gold 
Titian hair tie it with pink ribbons and deco- 
rate it with crimson roses, the teaching of 
art in the public schools is thoroughly practi- 
cal. For we may turn away from a natural 
condition unpleasing, we may leave the treeless 
plains of the middle West for the California wood- 
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lands of the Santa Cruz mountains or the grace- 
fully outlined soft gray seashore of San Diego, 
but who will deliver us even there from imitation 
bronze statues in the town park or the California 
poppy paintings on seashells?—Address. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF McANDREW’S GIRLS.. 


McAndrew’s girls, who go under the official 
name of the Washington Irving High school, 
New York, 2,100 of them, continue to brighten 
school life by their cheerful goings-on. They de- 
vote the first week of school, when the teachers. 
are busy with registration, programs, and machin- 
ery, to looking out for the new students. Every 
older Washington Irving girl is pledged to play 
the hostess to the younger ones throughout regis- 
tration week. A reception, entertainment, and - 
party in honor of the new members comes on Fri- 
day afternoon as the windup of the first week. 
The New York Globe shows how the city officials 
are brought in to give importance to the function. 
It says:— 

Acting Mayor McGowan of New York City, 
Comptroller Metz, and Park Commissioner Her- 
man formally opened the school year Friday af- 
ternoon for 2,100 young women of the Washing- 
ton Irving High school at the main building of 
the institution on East Twelfth street. 

“TI came here,” said the comptroller, “because I 
happened to be telling the acting mayor that I had 
noticed how hearty and bright the peas&nt girls of 
France looked. McGowan flared up at once and 
said that any Washington Irving High school girl 
is better looking than two French girls. We made 
a bet, and Park Commissioner Herman, because 
he is a bachelor, asked to be the umpire. Here 
we are. But I give in. The umpire need not de- 
cide. I’ve lost. 

“Everybody seems to have an affection for this 
school. The request for money to buy you a site 
went through the Board of Estimate unanimously. 
The plans for your new building are ready. I’m 
ready to order the houses on Irving Place torn 
down at once. As long as I have anything to say 
about it, my voice will be for schools in preference 
to any other public expenditure.” 

The girl chairman introduced the acting mayor 
as the patron St. Patrick McGowan of the Wash- 
inton Irving High school. 

“Mr. Metz,” said he, “has admitted that none of 
the pretty girls to be seen abroad compares with 
such American beauties as are blossoming here in 
this room in such profusion. He wonders why the 
people are so fond of this school. I can tell him. 
It is because from its beginning the people who 
have had charge of it have had rare common sense 
to study the natural likes of girls and to minister 
to them. Instead of a huge machine with no sen- 
timent, no sympathy, no humor, you have devel- 
oped here a great family devoted to the service of 
each other, and to the service of the city. The 
school is a home in the best sense of the word. 
The teachers are like mothers, or I may say, like 
sisters to you. 

“This fine new building that the comptroller re- 
ferred to is to embody the home idea. Mr. C. B: 
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J. Snyder, the architect, was at the City Hall to- 
day showing me the plans. The first thing that 
greets your eye when you enter the building is 
not an office, not a stack of books, but a_ great 
hospitable hall with a cheerful hearth, the very 
symbol of domesticity and welcome. There are 
comfortable settles round it, where we hope to 
see you girls with your women’s work in your 
laps, crocheting or sewing, or embroidering or 
knitting, and chatting and laughing away as God 
intended young women should. 

“In every way possible we all want the building 
to typify those home scenes which our great New 
Yorker, Washington Irving, described so charm- 
ingly. Every room should suggest some aspect of 
his genius. Mr. Snyder thought the dining room 
might be treated in Knickerbocker style, the old 
Dutch kitchen, with its fire-place, its shelves, its 
pictures. He proposed mural paintings of sub- 
jects from the stories of Irving. I think, too, we 
should have a fine life-size statue or painting of 
him, and all the prints and pictures we can collect, 
so that the building will be a Washington Irving 
memorial worthy of the name. 

“In eighteen months it ought to be completed 
and you all inside of it. I cannot tell you what a 
happiness it would be to me to go there on the 
opening day and see you installed. From the day 
this school was opened here in my district, filled 
by my neighbors’ children, it has seemed to me 
one of ‘my pleasantest duties to do what little I 
can to serve it. I am not in the school board any 
longer, but my friends there are very good and 
keep treating me as though I were. In anything 
that concerns your school they all seem to agree 
that the down-town girls coming from humble 
homes and from the families of the men who work, 
and work hard, have been kept in these scattered 
old buildings too long, and that they must bestir 
themselves to get you housed in as good a build- 
ing as any high school in New York. No day of 
my life will be happier than the one on which I 
meet you there.” 

Park Commissioner Moses Herman admitted 
that he is a bachelor, but said that if in his young 
days such girls as these had been taught all the 
arts of house-keeping, cooking, and home making 
that these girls study, no one could have been im- 
mune from matrimony. 

The occasion of the visit of the city officials was 
the annual “welcome party,” by which the older 
students of the Washington Irving High school 
make the 600 new girls feel at home. Every girl, 
teacher, and guest wore a ticket:— 


‘*I speak to thee in Friendship’s name.’ —Moore. 


Wear this label 
at 
The welcome party of the 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
High School Association. 
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In the open space the wearer’s name was 
printed in large letters legible at sight ten feet 
away. 

Seven girls wearing large red hearts, each bear- 
ing a huge letter, altogether spelling “welcome,” 
stood at the main entrance as reception commit- 
tee. Instead of reading rules of the school to the 
new girls, the faculty entrusted the older students 
with explaining various requirements disguised 
under the less offensive name of “usages.” Every 
member of the entertainment committee had a 
block of new recruits to entertain and to shoo out 
upon the gymnasium floor when the dancing be- 


gan. The hilarity of the opening week was termi- © 


nated only by the janitor turning out the lights. 
ELIMINATE GROUCHINESS. 


The board of education of an Indiana city has 
the courage of its conviction on grouchiness. 
Mr. , a teacher in the school, has been refused 
reappointment because the president of the school 
board says he is afflicted with a “chronic grouch.” 
Accotding to the members of the school board 
they exercised patience with him in the hope that 
he would cultivate a smile and become more pleas- 
ant. “He always has a kick coming,” says one 
member of the board. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST OR WHATISIT. 
(From the Brooklyn Eagle, July 5, 1907.] 

The New York Times makes this astonishing 
statement: “Psychologists have no responsibility.” 
It says that with reference to Hugo Munsterberg, 
who is called a professor of psychology in Harvard 
University. If any one could tell what a psy- 
chologist is or what psychology means, the Times’ 
statement would be more luminous, less startling, 
and, perhaps, even intelligible. 

Another paper which comes to this office calls 
Ambassador Bryce a psychologist. A more or less 
learned weekly which arrives here says that Mrs. 
Eddy is a psychologist. A religious magazine— 
that is, a magazine in which the papers are on re- 
ligious subjects—declares that President Patton 
of Princeton Theological Seminary is a psycholo- 
gist. A professor of vegetarianism has sent a card 
here on which he has written “psychologist” as 
his vocation or his avocation. 

One will have to fall back on the old Scotch 
professor’s definition of a metaphysician, a term 
which passed for psychologist when men whose 
distance from death is shorter than between them 
and their cradles were boys. “A metaphysician,” 
said the professor, “is one who does not under- 
stand what he says, and who delivers it to people 
who do not understand what is said.” Under these 
circumstances, the Eagle is entirely willing to con- 
cede that Professor Hugo Munsterberg is prob- 
ably a psychologist. But one cannot avoid wish- 
ing the term had the clarifying simplicity of 
butcher, baker, or candlestick maker. 


> > 


O. C. S., Missouri: I have read the Journal of 
Education since 1878. It grows in interest and 
worth. 
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ARITHMETIC BY-PRODUCTS. 


BY WILLIAM T, MILLER, 
Phillips School, Boston. 


In the manufacture of many articles there is 
found an opportunity to use the scraps and waste 
for the making of different odds and ends which 
are commonly called “by-products.” A common 
example is in the meat industry, where the steer 
is slaughtered primarily to give us beef; but a 
score of other everyday articles, ranging from 
bone hair-pins to cow-hide boots and from gela- 
tine to “fertilizer,” come from the same steer from 
which our steak is cut. It may seem a little far- 
fetched and undignified to apply so commercial 
and industrial a name to any educational result; 
but the term is so strongly expressive and the 
analogy is so clear that it seems appropriate to 
point out a few instances where arithmetic work 
can and should be made to yield certain results be- 
yond its usual scope, certain useful and important 
“by-products.” 

Let us first make clear that the primary end of 
arithmetic work is assumed to be the development 
of the power to do arithmetic, i. e., the ability to 
compute, to cipher, and to solve problems by 
means of arithmetical principles. The aim is, in 
other words, a practical one. 

This aim brings us at once to a “by-product.” 
For no matter how practical the aim may be it is 
impossible to attain any proficiency in the “doing” 
of arithmetic, in the solution of problems, without 
a foundation and continued use of clear, accurate 
thinking. The power to observe, to correlate, to 
judge, to conclude, is not the prime intent of arith- 
metic; but it is very essential for success in arith- 
metic, and rightly directed practice in arithmetic 
work cannot fail to develop it. The disciplinary 
or mind-training side of all mathematical work is 
universally recognized; in arithmetic the mind of 


the child gets its first rigid discipline and logical 


training—all tending to develop a power we may 
call “ability to think.” Such is our first great 
“by-product”; and it is one the importance of 
which far outweighs the mere computing side of 
the science, extending as it does throughout the 
whole life and affecting the whole efficiency of 
the individual. 

In the same class of powers as that mentioned 
above, we must place accuracy of observation—ac- 
quired in the visualizing of problem conditions, and 
the habit of careful work—acquired in the con- 
stant correction and proving of written work. 

This habit of care is one that cannot be over- 
estimated, and it ought to be one of the school- 
room canons. Especially necessary is it in the solu- 
tion of problems, where the little mistake of 
saying 2+-3=6 may result in a difference of thou- 
sands in the answer. It comes back of course to 
the question of accuracy; but there is developed 
in the effort to be accurate a habit of being care- 
ful. We may rightly call this habit, then, an 
arithmetic “by-product.” 

There are, besides, several other habits devel- 
oped in the effort to be accurate; though they 
are all contained in the habit of carefulness they 
are often very important in their own _ place. 
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There is the habit of suspending judgment—‘not 
jumping at conclusions,’ the habit of critical ex- 
amination of all data, the habit of being sure you 
are right before you go ahead,—all very practical 
aids for success in any undertaking. And _ inas- 
much as the good teacher of arithmetic will de- 
mand such accurate work that these habits must 
be formed, they are truly to be rated as desirable 
results of arithmetic work. 

Another beneficial result of a broad course in 
arithmetic is one which we may call broadening 
the horizen. I refer here simply to the fact that 
in the solution of problems the close attention 
one must give to all the conditions involved 
makes the impression of those conditions very 
lasting. Consequently, if a problem involves any 
experience or physical fact that is new to the pu- 
pil, he can scarcely help making the new idea his 
own. In_ countless little details this feature of 
problem work makes itself evident. Often the 
simple touch of an epithet, the mention of a far- 
off land, or even a new “Christian name” may set 
the child thinking in an entirely new line—and 
the point is that all of these new thoughts and 
mental impulses, however slight, are broadening 
influences, enlarging the child’s view. of life 
and its manifold meanings. There is, of course, 
great variety in problems, but this human inter- 
est should be one of the characteristics of all un- 
technical problems given to children. Assuming 
that the problem has some point of interest in it, 
then we may truly say that a “by-product” of the 
work with the problem is a broadening of the 
child’s ideas. Even if he does not learn any new 
fact first-hand from the problem, the pupil at least 
gets into a questioning frame of mind. 

This desire to learn—the mental question- 
mark—is half the battle in the broadening of the 
mind. So we may look upon arithmetic in this 
Way as a great stimulus to self-activity and a power 
for intellectual good. 

Perhaps the greatest joy one can have in arith- 
metic is to solve a problem and then go back over 
it and prove the answer. The reason the proof 
gives us such pleasure is because we like to be 
self-reliant, and here is another “by-product’”’ of 
arithmetic—self-reliance. If we prove our work 
we do not need to be told it is correct, for we rely 
implicitly on ourselves. After we do this many 
times and become used to solving one sort of ex- 
ample we reach that happy stage where we would 
attack any problem of that particular species with 
the utmost confidence—and all because we have 
become self-reliant. In the teaching of arithmetic 
self-reliance must be developed, otherwise there is 
no real power achieved. The teacher must decide 
just how much aid and correction is good for the 
pupil and beyond that the pupil must work out his 
own mathematical salvation. It is an individual 
problem for every individual teacher, but the 
fact remains that all good arithmetic teaching 
should develop self-reliance. 

These are not at all the sum total of the results 
we ought to expect from a course of arithmetic; 
they are merely suggestions of some of the large 
effects which come from arithmetic work, mere out- 
lines of the principal “by-products” that go hand- 
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The chrysanthemum exhibitions will come the 


in-hand with “the science of reckoning.” Others 
suggest themselves at every turn; the point for 
the teacher to remember is that all knowledge is 
correlated and interdependent, and that time spent 
in the reaching of any of these “by-products” is 
not time wasted but is rather true economy and 
real educational wisdom. 


a. 


OCTOBER JOTTINGS. 
BY GEORGIA A, HODSKINS. 
My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves, 
Woven of cloth-of-gold and crimson dyed; 
I do not boast of harvestings of sheaves, 
O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 
—Longfellow. 


Do you like the poet’s description of October? 
Which month might boast of “harvestings of 
sheaves”? 

This month winter fruits must be stored, or 
Jack Frost will spoil them for us. 

The farmers are picking the apples now. See 
the barrels filled with the fine ripe fruit. Here are 
rosy-cheeked Baldwins and great streaked wine 
apples. Here is a load of long sheep-noses, and 
here are juicy brown russets. Which shall we use 
first? Which will be the best next spring? For 
what are greenings used? Here men are bring- 
ing loads of windfalls and poorer fruit to the cider- 
mills. How is vinegar made? What is the 
“mother”in the vinegar barrel? 

Winter pears must be laid away in dark, dry 
places. Some are packed away in closets, and 
some in old chests of drawers in the storerooms. 
Next winter we will bring them out. How good 
they will taste! Perhaps we may have some for 
our Christmas dinner. 

The last of the grapes must be picked now. 
Which are the latest varieties? Wild grapes make 
the best sauce. Why? 

The sweet-voiced thrushes and the merry little 
sparrows will leave us this month. We shall not 
hear the call of the cat-bird again till next year. 

you keeping watch for the bird visitors? 
We shall have some noted ones this month. The 
pretty little Peabody birds will stop on their way 
through, and the dainty fox sparrows, the most 
beautiful of their family, will not omit to give us 
a call. 

You may catch a glimpse of some of the dainty 
little warblers still, if you are sharp-eyed. They 
are tiny little birds. You will see them flitting 
about among the trees, never still for a moment. 

In sheltered nooks you may find, now and then, 
a pale blue violet. If you have bright eyes, you 
may find the underground flowers of the same 
plant. 

The witch-hazel is in full blossom, and beside 
the little yellow flowers you may see the seeds 
from the flowers of last year. Look out! If you try 
to pick them, you may be hit by this mischievous 
plant. Do you know how fond of shooting it is? 

The fields from which the rowen has been gath- 
ered look bare and brown. 

Farmers are getting ready to sow winter grain. 

For what is rye straw used? How is the rye 
separated from the straw? 
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last of this month. How different these great 
glowing flowers from the ones your grandmothers 
used to call artemisias!} In what country has a 
great deal of attention been given to the cultiva- 
tion of this flower? 

Nothing is more strongly connected in my mind 
with the autumn than the smell of the bonfires. 

The boys have been making jack-o’-lanterns. 

Stores of winter vegetables must be got into 
the cellars now. 

If you have been in the woods this fall, you 
may have heard the piping of the little red sala- 


’ mander. It sounds a little like the peeping of the 


hylodes. You will have to be very sharp if you 
find the little fellow and surprise him in his song, 
for he is very shy. 


OCTOBER NATURE. 


BY MARGARET KIDD, 
Supervisor Training Schooi for Teachers, Cambridge, Mass. 


No one will doubt me when I say that the proper 
place to study nature is out-of-doors, although I am 
very well aware it is not always practical or con- 
venient. 
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The following lessons were planned and carried 
out in a fourth grade and were not only satisfac- 
tory, but a delight to teacher as well as pupils. 

The plan is arranged for nine lessons. 

Map of district. 

Position of trees marked on the map. 
Copy made. 

Sketches of general shapes of trees, 
Copy made. 
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6. Special study of one tree. 

%. Written description of tree studied. 

8. Corrected story rewritten and _ picture 
mounted. 

9. Cover made and papers fastened together for 
a booklet. 

1. The map of the district should be drawn from 
the teacher’s dictation. 

2. Having decided upon a key the children and 
teacher go out of doors with their maps. As each 
tree is reached in the walk, the children put the 


Horse cheefnut 


Po plar 


sign in the right position on their maps. This les- 
son should be given before the leaves are off the 
trees. 

4. With maps in hand another walk is taken 
after the leaves have fallen. As they approach a 
tree, the children consult their maps and keys to 
find out the kind of tree. The general outline is 
then drawn. 

6. The following points may be used in study- 
ing about the tree:— 

General shape 
Trunk 
length (long or short) 
size (large or small) 
Bark 
color 
kind 
Branches 
manner of branching 
angle of branching 
color 
Buds 
color 
size 
shape 
position 
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Leaves. 
kind (simple or compound) 
shape 
color 
surface 
venation 
arrangement on the branch 
time of appearing 
Flowers 
color 
size 
shape 
time of appearing 


Fruit 
kind 
shape 

As the leaves, flowers, and fruit have previously 
been studied, these points may be taken as a review 
lesson and added to the story. Pressed specimens 
will be helpful. 

8. In these days of the omnipresent camera, it 
will not be difficult to obtain negatives of the trees. 
Blue print pictures may be made very easily and 
if the teacher wishes she may prepare her own 
paper. 

The following receipt may be used: Sixty 
grains of iron and ammonia and fortv grains of red 
prussiate of potash should each be dissolved in a 
half ounce of water. Mix the two solutions and 
apply with a small brush to a plain white paper. 
This should be done in a dark room and left there 
to dry. 


SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES. 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, 
Galesburg,Ill. 


“MACBETH.”—(1.) 


This drama was probably written about 1606. 
It breathes the atmosphere of Scotland: the crowns 
of England and Scotland had recently been united 
in James I; possibly the spirit of the times might 
have suggested to Shakespeare the’ writing of 
this, his only Scottish play. The mutilated con- 
dition of the text as it appeared first in the folio of 
1623 doubtless accounts for some apparent faults 
in the artistic work of this drama. 

The dramatic action is so ranid, that although it 
contains so much, it is one of the shortest of 
Shakespeare’s plays; it has only 2,109 lines, while 
“Hamlet” contains 3,930. The interest so 
centres in Macbeth and Lady Macbeth that 
it almost seems a play of but two charac- 
ters; and yet in the first or vital Act, Mac- 
beth speaks only twenty-six times, and in 
all but 878 words: Lady Macbeth sneaks only 
fourteen times, 864 words in, all: in the en- 
tire play she speaks less than sixty times and Mac- 
beth less than 150; many of these sneeches are very 
short, some times only a word. We marvel at the 
ability which develops two of the most wonderful 
characters in all literature in so short a space. 

This drama has such a strong historical back- 
ground, that at first one is almost inclined to clas- 
sifv it as historical, but the treatment is purely 
that of ideal tragedy, which takes it out of the 
realm of history. 
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For his historical material, as in ‘his English 
plays, Shakespeare draws upon Holinshed. His 
handling of his material is a constant source of 
wonderment and admiration. What action he puts 
into every dry bone; what dramatic life into every 
character, until the effect of the whole seems 
nothing short of electrical! 

“Hamlet” and “Macbeth” are Shakespeare’s only 
ideal tragedies ; that is, the only tragedies in which 
the supernatural enters as an element by which “to 
express and develop the motives of the tragic in- 
dividual.” It is only in these dramas that the su- 
pernatural assumes a form visible to those for 
whom it has no especial message. 

The drama of “Macbeth” is dominated by the 
supernatural from the beginning until near the 
end, when Macbeth parts from the weird sisters 
with a curse; in fact, the conflict seems to be be- 


_ tween the supernatural and the natural worlds; so 


much so, that these elements may be considered 
the two threads of the play. 

We can get but little idea of the true signifi- 
cance of this play without making an_ especial 
study of this supernatural element. We must 
bear in mind that when this drama was written, 
the English as well as the Scottish people still be- 


‘lieved in all sorts of supernatural manifestations. 


They believed that evil spirits caused storms at sea 
and convulsions of nature on land; that they took 
possession of human beings and caused them to 
commit crimes and destroy the peace of families ; if 
Queen Elizabeth’s stomach did not behave well 
and kept her awake at night, it was because she 
had fallen under the spell of witchcraft. King 
James was so firm a believer in this form of super- 
stitution that he wrote a textbook of witchcraft 
and its developments, and before he came to the 
throne of England he had caused no less than 600 
old women to be burned as_ witches. The real 
witches were often supposed to guide the affairs of 
men; they were often pictured as inhuman hags, 
brewing all sorts of hideous mixtures in hellish 
cauldrons, and so when Shakespeare introduces 
this element in his play, he is only making it effec- 
tive by the use of the common superstitions of the 
times. 

Every great deed brings with it a great respon- 
sibility and a great temptation, which the doer of 
the deed must meet. If the man is greater than 
his deed, he comes out a hero; if the deed is too 
great for the man, he yields to the temptation, his 
course is downward, and unless arrested, Nemesis 
follows him until his end is that of a tragic indi- 
vidual. Macbeth’s deed is greater than the man, 
and he cannot withstand the temptation. Subjec- 
tive conflicts he has, it is true, but they are 
prompted by fear . of the evil that may result, 
rather than by his intuitive love of the good. 

Before the play opens, Macbeth has performed 
a worthy deed, and an unholy ambition has been 
implanted in his heart; this forms a basis for the 
drama. This ambition is still shadowy in the mind 
of Macbeth; he must have something to give it 
definiteness; this is the mission of the weird sis- 
ters; they meet him “in the day of success” and 


[Continued on page 34.) 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XXI.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 

Luca Della Robbia never married, but was 
wedded his long life through to his beautiful art. 
He loved it so much that it is no wonder he suc- 
ceeded, until finally priests and monks and power- 
ful nobles began to come long distances to get him 
to do work for them. The demand became _ so 
great that he employed other sculptors to model 
groups for him; after his designs. But he kept his 
great secret of the mysterious glaze to himself. 
He had a young nephew named Andrea, whom 
he loved very much. Baby Andrea was always 
welcome in the great shop where Luca and his 


assistants were very busy modeling angels and 
saints and holy virgins. Now 4nd_ then, I fancy, 
the little fellow was invited to sit very still while 
they sketched his smiling face and round baby 
limbs in the plastic clay. Probably not a few of 
Uncle Luca’s pretty babies were portraits of the 
sturdy little nephew. It must have amused him 
when he was older to be told that this Christ- 
child and that young St. John were portraits of 
his own baby face. 

But there was something that he liked to do 
much better than posing—oh, ever so much bet- 
ter!—and that was to take a handful of soft clay 
and try to mode! things for himself. At first the 
results were rather funny; the only thing that he 
could do very well was a little clay nest with a lot 
of round eggs in it. He kept on trying, however, 
and one day astonished the whole shopful of 
sculptors and apprentices by the beauty of a head 
which he had made. Then his 
lighted, indeed, and said that he 
heir and successor, and that 
enough he would tell him the 
and white glaze. 

Andrea worked on diligently and learned to 
make groups and reliefs so perfect in proportion 
and design, so charming in expression, that they 
could not be told from his uncle’s best. Then the 
great secret was confided to him, and he became 
full partner in the new famous studio. 

Ever since 1421, the guild of silk workers of 
Florence had been building an asylum for the 
foundlings of the city. It was just fifty years later 
when the Della Robbias gave the last touch to its 
decorations. Luca was born, you will remember 
—most conveniently for our memories—in 1400; 
he was, therefore, just seventy-one years old at the 
time, He may have superintended the work, but 
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we know that these adorable babies all done up 
in swaddling clothes were from the hands of An- 
drea, who was now thirty-four years old. 

A baby is called a “bambino” in Italian, and if 
there are two of them they are called “bambini,” 
but we make our plurals in our own independent 
American way and call these charming crea- 
tures Della Robbia “bambinos.” Anybody 
who has been abroad will know what that 
means, and few can hear the word with- 
out smiling, for there is nothing prettier in 
all Europe than that array of shiny babies hung 
up on the front of the “Spedale degli Innocenti,” 
as they call the asylum in their musical language. 
It is a long porch or arcade, and over each post, 
between the arches, is one of these medallions. 
Each little fellow is more charming than the last; 
one runs back and forth trying to make up his 
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mind as to which is his final favorite,—just as if 
he were selecting a real baby from the large 
household of cherubs within. It is equally hope- 
less in either case; Italian babies are so beautiful 
that one never could decide. 

Very likely, these dear, bright-faced infants 
which have reached out their little hands to the 
passers-by, and have smiled steadily for so many 
centuries, were portraits of Andrea’s children. It 
was their turn now. I can imagine the whole 
family there—Giovanni, Girolamo, Luca, and Am- 
brosio—all helping, and all of them destined to 
become sculptors. So for many years they car- 
ried on the family traditions according to their 
talent and as the eventful times permitted. But 
never did they make anything more appealing, 
more delightful than the “bambini” of the fouwnd- 
lings’ home. 


MEMORIZING. 


THE DUPE. 
The skies were blue, the sun was gold, 
And broad and fair the lea; 
But in his race for fame and gold 
Be bad no time to see. 


The breezes wooed to love’s sweet game, 
And becked each joyous way; 

Rut in his race for gold and fame 
He had no time to play. 


Twas “Wait a while,” ‘twas “Wait a while,” 
‘Twas “Some day will I turn 

To greet the blue, to love and smile— 
When that day I shall earn. 


“The sky and lea will bide my call, 
And joy be always rife; 

But gold and fame are best of all; 
Without them, what were life?” 


Still blue the skies and green the lea, 
Still becks each joyous way; 
He turns—behold he cannot see! 
He knows not how to play! 
—Edwin L. Sabin. 


a a a 


“Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam!” 

Then sow; for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day: 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 

Or if you shall have passed away 
Before the waving cornfields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 
——Adelaide Anne Procter. 


of your will. But the strength of your will is just the 
strength of the wish that lies behind it. 
Dyke. 


THE VAGRANT. 
He came unto the door of heaven, 
Free as of old and gay: 
“What hast thou done,” the porter cried, 
“That thou should’st pass this way?” 


“Hast fed the hungry, clothed the poor?” 
The vagrant shook his head. 

“I drank my wine and I was glad, 
But I did not give them bread.” 


“Hast prayed upon the altar steps?’ 
“Nay, but I loved the sun.” 

“Hast wept?” “The blossoms of the spring 
I gathered every one.” 


“But what fair deed can’st thou present? 
Like light, one radiant beam?’ 
“1 robbed no child of his fairy tale, 
No dreamer of his dream.” 
? —Anna McClure Sholl, in Appleton’s. 


ONE DEED. 
One deed may mar a life, 
And one can make it; 
Hold firmly thy will for strife, 
Lest a quick blow break it! 
Even now from far on viewless wing 
Hither speeds the name!ess thing 
Shall put thy spirit to the test, 
Haply or e’er the sinking sun 
Shall drop behind the purple west 
All shall be lost or won. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


“Be not too busy, O thou earnest heart, 
To hear what friends are saying at thy side; 
To know if cares or joys with them abide, 

And for their help or cheer to do thy part; 
To hear the music of humanity, 
To feel thyself one of God’s family.” 


—_o——_- 


The strength of your life is measured by the strength 


—Henry van 
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BOSTON HAS NOT THE HONOR. 


An editor can never hope to escape mistakes till 
he is quietly domiciled in Mother Earth, but this 
does not make it any the less uncomfortable to see 
in cold type on the editorial page “637,387 pupils in 
Boston public schools.” 

Presumably every one knows that New York 
city is the only city in America with that number 
of public school pupils. Boston’s 100,000 is emi- 
nently satisfactory for her population, and she has 
no disposition to claim a larger scholarship regis- 
tration than she has entire population. 


a 


RESCUING RASCALS.—(IIL.) 

More and more evident is it that there are con- 
servative and conventional, classical and critical 
forces that will brace themselves against all efforts 
to rescue rascals. They begin by denying the ex- 
tent of the ravages, then reiuse to accept respon- 
sibility, and finally array themselves against those 
who are putting forth every effort to protect so- 
ciety by rescuing and transfiguring the rascals. 

The next great struggle for humanity in the New 
World must be with those men and women who 
back up against all progressive efforts for rescuing 
those who do not care to be rescued. The real 
rascals are not so dangerous as the complacent 
rascals, such as enjoy fat dividends rather than 
double-track the railroad, rather than put in the 
block system, rather than pay for a telegraph oper- 
ator when a ticket seller and freight agent can also 
act as train dispatcher until they have hurled sev- 
eral trainloads of humanity into eternity, symboliz- 
ing as they do those conventional scholastics who 
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do not care how many wrecks there are in the 
trafic of life so long as they are allowed to 
luxuriate in their pet ideals of antiquity. 

There are to-day, as there have always been, men 
who go to Europe to learn from Edward and 
William how American politics should be managed 
—men who do not like to know or study their own 
land and their own people, but prefer to be honored 
by royalty in order to learn how not to rescue 
rascals. 

American rascals present American problems, 
which must be solved hy American men and women 
under American conditions. 

An American optimist is in a class by himself. 
He does not say that there are no clouds, that the 
clouds are not dark, that it does not rain, but he 
sees the sun in the rain making a glorious bow of 
hope and promise. 

America was fast becoming the Rascals’ Paradise 
until the rascals were seen to present an opportu- 
nity for a glorious Mission of Rescue, and now this 
is the most iridescent of all lands, where the white 
and the black, the red and the yellow are trans- 
parent prisms for the faith of the church, the 
patience of the school, and the devotion of philan- 
thropists to vision forth concentric bands of the 
royal arch of the New World, beneath which the 
people sit in the regal memes of hope and 
promise. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(IX.) 
THD PIVOTAL PERIOD.—(IL.) 
SIXTH GRADE.—(I.) 

The boy is passing, the young man is arriving in 
this period. The years in the sixth grade should 
be eleven and twelve; the seventh, twelve and thir- 
teen; the eighth, thirteen and fourteen. 

There may be excuse for an occasional over-age 
pupil, but some one has blundered at some time, if 
any appreciable number of children are not of these 
ages. Ili a child cannot get the most out of the 
grade iu these years, he should not be in the grades, 
but in some special class or institution. 

In the sixth grade the transition from the boy to 
a prospective young man is not often noticeable. 
It is discerned negatively rather than positively. It 
is seen in a certain awkwardness, shyness, irri- 
tability under restraint. 

In this grade it is only occasionally felt by him. 
He ridicules the boy who puts on long trousers, but 
chafes at wearing mother-made breeches. He 
wants a barber to cut his hair, and resents having 
his mother do it. To be “sent to bed” vexes him 
beyond expression; to be called a “kid” pleases 
him, but to be spoken of as a “child” irritates him. 
To be called “Ned” makes him smile all through, 
but to be called “Neddie” makes him mad. 

There is nothing steady about his personal am- 
bition. He is freaky. For four days he likes to 
be “teacher’s favorite,’’ but on the fifth he wants to 
have everybody know that he “don’t care what she 
thinks of him.” Only now and then is there an off 
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day with him, unless those who deal with him 
blunder. 

Of the five days, the one in which he is bad is the 
one in which he is good. His badness is his good- 
ness, paradoxical as it may seem. 

The days in which he cousins up to his teacher 
signify nothing as to his character, though they are 
very sweet to her, but the one in which he turns 
the cold shoulder to her and vexes her by his in- 
difference and possible impudence is the day of 
which she should he proud and on which she shoulc 
smile upon him. 

The first melting days in March, when the snow 
is slushy, are the days the farmer likes to see, for 
he knows the sap will flow in his maples and the 
soil will be ready for the plow by and by, but it is 
not the day that the prim maiden likes, because it is 
so disagreeable to get about. She would like to 
have the snow stay on the ground white and hard 
till December. So the occasional breaking up ot 
boyish sweetness is welcome by every student of 
human nature, for a new life is coming, manhood 
is dawning; but there are goodish teachers who 
would like to have the boy retain his childishness 
forever; an imbecility to them is preferable to ro- 
bust manliness, because it is more agreeable. 

No woman has any right in the sixth grade who 
does not know enough and has not experience 
enough to rejoice in the occasional freakishness of 
a boy when the snow gives place to slush in antici- 
pation of an entire breaking up of the mantle of in- 
nocence, and the preparation for the soil of virtue. 

Innocence is not virtue. A childish adult is im- 
becile. The capering of a colt is a joy to his 
master. 

_ The sixth grade is a luxury to a woman who ap- 
preciates what it all means. 


a 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.* 


Next to the playmates of a child are the books 
that he reads from a love of them. The seed sown 
in the memory and imagination, thought and senti- 
ment of a child through his reading is of one of 
three kinds, harmful, weak, or vigorous. 

In testing corn for planting, it is classified as (1) 
worthless, (2) will grow if all conditions favor, (3) 
will fight for a chance to grow. So the reading oi 
a child leaves him in one of these frames of mind. 
The school has never done its full duty in this re- 
gard, has never had the best equipment for it. 

No more important step has been taken in this 
direction than the issuance of “The Children’s 
Hour,” ten volumes of choice selections of master- 
pieces that children will enjoy and profit by, which 
brings within reasonable compass in books of con- 
venient size the best stories for children which can 
be brought together. 

There is not a selection to which any parent can 
raise an objection, not one that the teacher will not 


**The Children’s Hour.”’ Selected and arranged by Eva March 
appan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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feel that every child should read. The stories 
are taken from the literature of all nations and of 
all ages, and so selected that they will not only in- 
terest and instruct, but.will ultimately lead to a 
desire for the best literature of all kinds. The va- 
riety is very wide. There are fairy tales ranging 
all the way from those of Germany and the Norse 
countries to India and Japan; there are classical 
tales from the Greek and Latin, and the myths of all 
ages; there are tales of the legendary heroes of the 
Middle Ages—King Arthur, Siegfried, Beowulf, 
and Roland; the old favorites, “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ “Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver,” “Don 
Quixote,” “The Arabian Nights,’ “Baron Mun- 
chausen,” and Shakespeare, are not neglected; the 
old-fashioned stories and poems which were favor- 
ites with the parents and grandparents of the pres- 
ent generation are well represented. The out-of- 
door book contains a large variety of fresh-air 
stories, dealing with animals chiefly, and containing 
a large amount of valuable information covering a 
wide variety. There is a volume of adventures and 
achievements containing many true stories of valor- 
ous deeds. 
» 
MUSIC AND VERSE. 


Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor and Mrs. Alice C. D. 
Riley, as the Journal of Education has said more 
than once, are revealing hitherto undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities through the co-ordination of music and 
verse. Their books, “Songs of the Child World,” 
Number 1 and Number 2, with 162 most delightful 
songs for little people, the words of which are writ- 
ten by Mrs, Riley and the music by Mrs. Gaynor, 
have set a new pace for songs for little children. 
Mrs. Gaynor’s matchless play for little children, 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk,” and Mrs. Riley’s *Ele- 
ments of English Verse, Correlated to Music,” add 
materially to the public and educational interest in 
their plans. This season they will be available in 
the East for the first time for “An Hour of Music 
and Verse,” in which they entertain, instruct, and 
astonish an audience more than any other combina- 
tion of talent. The Essex County Association has 
arranged to have them at its meeting at Peabody, 
Mass., on Novefnber 1, and for the two weeks from 
October 28 to November 9 they will be open to 
engagements in New York and New England. 
We are pleased to promote public acquaintance 
with these women and their genius by making dates 
for them. 


a 


CATOLOGY. 


Miss Edith M. Dixon, a graduate student at 
Clark University, and a candidate for the degree 
of Ph.D., is engaged in an international campaign 
against the cat. She is conducting some researches 
in the university biological department, which is 
presided over by Dr. Clifton F. Hodge. He is the 
sworn enemy of Tom and Tabitha, not because he 
loves kit less, but because he loves bird more. Dr. 
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Hodge and other members of the university were 
sponsors for a bill last year in the Massachusetts 
legislature to compel the licensing of cats kept as 
domestic pets. Dr. Hodge believes that the native 
birds of America are being destroyed very rapidly, 
and he thinks they are in imminent danger of total 
elimination. While gunners and pot-hunters, es- 
pecially newly-arrived sportsmen irom Italy, are 
accused of thinning the ranks of the woodland 
songsters to an indefensible extent, the Clark Uni- 
versity students of the bird problem think the sleek 
but murderous feline is responsible for much 
greater mortality among song birds than is the 
shotgun or the slingshot. Hence the cry, “De- 
lenda est felis." Miss Dixon, under Dr. Hodge’s 
direction, has sent out a great number of letters, 
chiefly to naturalists, biologists, and scientists of 
various kinds in all parts of the world. Prominent 
men and women of letters in the whole civilized 
world have been asked to give their opinions on 
the cat. 


JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE AT EIGHTY. 


Mr. Trowbridge was eighty years old on Sep- 
tember 18. He declined a public dinner and all 
other honorary festivities, but many admiring 
friends sent greetings, among which was the fol- 
lowing from Amos R. Wells, editor of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World:— 

Friend of the boys! Though Time has many a crown 

For your benignant lead,—among the rest 
The poet's and the novelist’s renown,— 

This is the chief, the happ:est and best. 


Yes, and for you the proudest; for you know, 
When other souls by specious lures are caught, 

The hearts of boys are candid as the snow, 
Untricked, unterrified, unbent, unbought 


Who writes for boys must see the things that are, 
And write the thinzs he s.es with |uoyant tiu.h; 
Ever his soul must know the morning star, 
The glad, good secret of eternal youth. 


“Write him as one that loves his fellow-men,’”— 
What higher praise the tongue of man employs? 
Ah, this, with softer voice, with mellower pen: 
Write him as one that loves his fellow-boys! 
LOUISIANA. 


Raised by local taxation for schools in 1906 more 
than twice as much as in 1905, or an increase from 
$334,000 to $757,773. 

The amount of new school property was $226,590 
more in 1906 than in 1905. 

The teachers employed went from 4,680 in 1905 
to 5,615 in 1906. 

Length of term averaged five days more in 1906 
than in 1905. 

There were 15,000 more pupils in the public 
schools in 1906 than in 1905. 

The school libraries added more than twice as 
many volumes in 1906 as in 1905. 

If school boards will employ such attractive 

teachers they must expect them to get married. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
We are using this week a paper on “Inter High 
School Athletics,” which has more sanity than any- 
thing we remember to have seen on this subject. 


[t should be read in every high school in the United 
States. 


a 


In New York state alone it is officially estimated 
that the amount of cheating in giving short 
measure and light weight is $20,000,000 a year, and 
this despite the array of expert inspectors trying 
to prevent it. In the United States as a whole the 
amount must be as great as the entire salary of all 
the public school teachers of the land. 


Teachers must grow. The professional demands 
are more and more exacting. Experience is only 
valuable when it is the experience of progress. 
Stagnation always abounds in experience, but ex- 
perience is not always stagnation. 


There are 350 Chautauqua assemblies in the 
United States, and about fifty have been added this 
year, and fully fifty new ones will be planned for 
next year. 


Fifty-five per cent. of the common paupers in 
the large cities left school for work before they 
were fourteen years of age. 


Iowa women receive as a rule from $50 to $100 
a year increase in salaries. This is unprecedented 
in its universality. 


Harvard is to follow Tufts and Dartmouth in 
giving a first-class business training. Commercial- 
ism at Harvard! 


There should be more time for constructive Eng- 
lish in the grades, and more especially in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


Count the cost before you take specific action 
against high school fraternities. It is the worst 
tangle ever. 


In fifty-six years the proportion of college gradu- 
ates has increased thirteen times as fast as the 
population. 

The daily press of the South is giving more space 
to education, proportionally, than that of any other 
section. 


Fourteen per cent. of the public school teachers 
of Massachusetts are college graduates. Next! 


There is much less political pull in education, the 
country over, than ever before. 


$297,364,000 in general benefactions in the 
United States in 1905 and 1906! 


New York city schools will cost $31,641,323 the 
coming vear. 


Flogging flourished at Harvard for 120 years. 


Teachers’ pensions are sure to come. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN “IMMUNITY BATH.” 


The Alton road has been granted what is humor- 
ously calied an “immunity bath.” That is to say, 
upon representations made by Attorney-General 
Bonaparte, and in accordance with pledges given 
when the Alton road agreed to assist in good faith 
the prosecution by the government of the cases 
against the Standard Oil Company, Judge Landis 
at Chicago has directed the grand jury to take no 
steps toward the prosecution of the Alton road for 
complicity in the offences for which the Standard 
Oil Company was recently so heavily fined. The 
result is that the recipient of the rebates suffers and 
the giver of the rebates goes free, although both 
offended equally; but the proceeding is very like 
that which takes place when the prosecution allows 
one party to a crime to turn “state’s evidence” in 
order the more surely to convict the others. 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCES. 


It is now only about thirteen months to the next 
Presidential election, and the nominating conven- 
tions are only about eight months distant. There 
is tine for many things to happen in these months, 
but nevertheless the date of decision is sufficiently 
near to lend interest to the more than ordinarily 
extensive canvass of public sentiment in both 
parties throughout the Union which been lately 
made by the Chicago Tribune. On the Republican 
side, ballots sent to about 4,500 influential members 
of the party show 4,013 who are in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy to 343 who are opposed and 162 
who gave no answer; while 3,626 declared them- 
selves in favor of a progressive candidate, to 614 
who preferred a conservative candidate and 278 who 
made no reply. As to personal preferences, Taft 
leads as the first choice of 2,512 and the second 
choice of 831, and Hughes comes next as the first 
choice of 660 and the second choice of 1,518. The 
tenacity of the hope that Mr. Roosevelt’s unwilling- 
ness to run again may somehow be overcome is 
shown by the fact that 689 name him as their first 
choice. 

DEMOCRATIC OPINION. 


On the Democratic side, the canvass of Southern 
newspapers shows a large amount of weariness 
with the Bryan candidacy. Out of forty-eight 
newspapers, only six declare themselves unre- 
servedly for Bryan; twenty-one are opposed to his 
nomination, and twenty-one are non-committal. It 
appears to be very widely felt that a candidate could 
be found who would poll a heayier yote than Mr, 
Bryan; and there is an increasing disposition to in- 
sist that it is time that Northern and Western 
Democrats should waive their obiections to a 
Southern candidate and should be willing th-t the 
party should frankJy select its candidate in the sec- 
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tion to which it must look for by far the larger por- 
tion of its electoral votes. There is no lack of 
“favorite sons’ in the South whose friends would 
like to see them put forward; but the experiment 
has not been tried since the Civil War made its 
great cleavage between the sections, and the more 
conservative Democrats, North and South, shrink 
from it. 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


The Peace Conference at The Hague is ap- 
proaching its end, and has very little to show as the 
fruit ef its long deliberations. Experience has 
demonstrated the futility of convening such a con- 
ference without taking time beforehand to collate 
and discuss propositions and to lay out a pro- 
gram. Precious weeks have been wasted an# 
needless misunderstandings have arisen because the 
conference met without preliminary deliberation 
and the comparison of ideas and suggestions. In 
view of this, it is not surprising that the conference 
should have adopted by a unanimous vote a reso- 
lution which recommends the convening of a third 
conference at about the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the first and second, and the appointment ai 
least two vears beforehand of a preparatory com- 
mittee to collect propositions and prepare a pro- 
gram. 

SECRETARY ROOT’S MEXICAN VISIT. 

The Mexican government is making extra- 
ordinary preparations for the entertainment of Sec- 
retary Root during his visit to that republic. A 
castle has been set apart for his occupancy, and 
public and official demonstrations of welcome and 
hospitality are being planned on a scale never be- 
fore attempted. These are significant indications 
of ihe construction which is placed on his visit by 
his hosts. It is recognized by them that his com- 
ing is in the interest of friendship and conciliation, 
conceived in the same spirit which prompted his 
tour of the South American republics. In some- 
what the same way that King Edward’s visits to 
Enropean courts Have smoothed away difficulties 
and !ed to more cordial understandings Secretary 
Root’s tact and cordiality are removing deep- 
grounded prejudices distrusts in Latin 
America. Neither the United States nor Mexico 
has territorial ambitions to gratify, but both will 
act together and in conjunction with the stronger 
South American republics to substitute arbitration 
for war on this continent, and to keep the more tur: 
bulent and irresponsible countries from embroiling 
themselves with European governments. 

THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 

The new agreement between Russia and Eng- 

land has at last been made publie, It deals en- 


[Continued on page 380.) 
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foretell his future greatness, and the thought begins 
to take form and gives him a basis of action; he at 
once informs Lady Macbeth, and with her, thought 
at once takes the form of action; there is no hesi- 
tancy here, and the action of the drama starts with 
full force. The foul deed is done, and the harmony 
of the ethical world is disturbed. The deed con- 
tains within itself the elements of death; harmony 
must be restored either through the repentance of 
the doer of the evil deed, or he must move on to 
destruction. 

The movements, guilt and retribution, are not 
difficult ; the supernatural thread is easily traced; 
the second thread, that of the natural world, at 
first thought seems a little involved. 

Before the play opens, an heroic and .laudable 
deed has been done; Macbeth is the hero; aided 
by Banquo, he has put down a rebellion; he has 
seen retribution follow the rebel; he is a man of 
courage and of action; he is stronger than the weak 
king whom he serves, but he is not greater than 
his deed; having crushed a rebel, he in turn be- 
comes a rebel, and an unholy ambition takes pos- 
session of his soul; he is ready to respond to the 
witches, “So foul and fair a day I have not seen.” 

The crown of Scotland was elective within the 
hereditary nobility; Macbeth was first cousin to 
Duncan and as near the throne by blood as he. 
Were not his claims as strong by blood and by right 
of manhood stronger? The thought of kingship 
was not new to him; he has thought that at least 
he might be made Prince of Cumberland, that is, 
Crown-prince. 

In tracing the second thread, that of the nat- 
ural world, we see that it starts in this heroic deed 
with two strands: first, the temptation which the 
great act brings with it, and second, opposed to 
this, the penalty, or retribution as shown in the 
fate of the Thane of Cawdor; Macbeth must be- 
lieve in both; we see how he yields to_ the first, 
and as a necessary consequence works out the 
second. He is, by his very nature, a man of ac- 
tion. “The very firstlings of my heart shall be the 
firstlings of my hand.” The reflective Hamlet 
could never, like Macbeth, have so rushed on to 
blood. 

Tis true, that not being yet entirely given over 
to the “Evil One,” he pauses a moment, the sub- 
jective conflict begins 

“If chance will have me king, why,chance may crown 
me.” 

But he has no moral courage to follow the prompt- 

ings of his better nature. 

The first strand of this thread of the natural 
world consists of the deed which involves Mac- 
beth, Lady Macbeth, and indirectly Banquo. 
Note that Fleance scarcely appears as an active 
character in the play, he only speaks twice and 
then a matter of no importance; still Fleance 
rorebodes trouble. The second strand, the retribu- 
tion, involves Duncan as the victim, and the other 
characters are easily traced. With these sugges- 
tions the threads should be fully traced and the 


action worked out through the movements. 
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THE TEACHER’S SELF-EXAMINATION.—(II.) 


BY LIVINGSTON SELTZER, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Have I the power to so manipulate my class 
that they are all occupied during the entire reci- 
tation? 

Are the pupils encouraged to question the 
teacher and each other? 

Do I teach tables of weights, measures, 
experimentally? 

Do I confine myseif to a text-book while con- 
ducting the recitations? 

Do I give sufficient attention to dull pupils? 

Do I review sufficiently? 

If mistakes are made do I point them out di- 
rectly or do I by adroit questioning lead the pu- 
pils to see their own mistakes? 

Do I correlate kindred subjects in a judicious 
manner? 

Am I inclined to have an excessive amount of 
written work? 

Do I encourage the child to memorize choice 
passages in the reading lessons? 

Do I teach the child to read silently as well as 
orally? 

Do I endeavor to create a taste for good read- 
ing? 

Do I teach history by the cause and effect 
method? 

Do I correlate current events with history and 
geography? 

Do I interest the pupils in nature study? 

Do I provide a variety of busy-work, of high 
educational value, for the little ones? 

Do I teach ethics, manners and morals 
and well? 

Do I tolerate faulty language from pupils? 

Do I allow recitations to be interrupted by pu- 
pils outside the class? 

Do I explain what pupils already know? 

Do I give muddy explanations to conceal ig- 
norance? . 

Do I ask the question and then call upon sorhe 
pupil, or do I name the pupil and then ask the 
question? 

Are the questions clear, concise, definite, and 
logical ? 

Do I ask questions in such a manner that the 
answer is implied in the question? 


WANTED. 
Some one who can tell how to appreciate and 
estimate effort and not merely results. Every one 


knows that it is effort that should be measured, 
but no one has yet discovered how to measure it. 


wisely 


In composition writing, teach pupils not to put 
too many words into an essay. Teach each pupil 
to ask himself constantly whether what he is say- 
ing belongs to what he is doing; whether it is 


necessary in order to make a proper unity. It is 
the care to put just the right word in the right 
place which makes excellent writing —Maria 
Sanford, 
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FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
(IV.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. GARRETT, 
Sac City, Iowa. 


CORN GEOGRAPHY. 


Take your map of the United. States, and be- 
ginning in South Dakota with the one-hundredth 
meridian west from Greenwich, trace a line due 
east along the northern boundary of Iowa and ex- 
tend the line until it reaches Lake Erie. Then 
beginning at the northeast corner of Ohio, trace 
a line due south to the Ohio river and follow the 
river to the northeast corner of Kentucky. Con- 
tinue the line in a southwesterly direction, keep- 
ing to the west of the mountains, until you reach 
the thirty-fifth parallel near Chattanooga. From 
that point, follow the thirty-fifth parallel west to 
the western boundary of Arkansas; then trace a 
line south to the thirtieth parallel, then west to 
the one-hundredth meridiag, and follow the meri- 
dian north to the place of beginning. 

In drawing this line you have traced the boun- 
dary of the most productive corn region of the 
world. The United States produces annually 
about 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, or nearly five- 
sixths of the entire amount produced in the world. 
Corn is vaised in every state and territory in the 
United States, but no state or territory outside of 
the section you have inclosed produces as much 
as fifty million bushels in a year, and not one ly- 
ing wholly within this section has an annual yield 
of less than one hundred million bushels. 

This corn region includes the entire states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Iowa and parts of Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. In the year 1904, the 
corn crop of Illinois amounted to 344,000,000 bush- 
els. Iowa produced 303,000,000 bushels, Ne- 
braska 261,000,000 bushels, and Missouri 152,000,- 
000 bushels. These four are the leading states in 
the production of corn. The other states in the 
section follow in the order named: Indiana, Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee. 
The yield in Tennessee for the year 1904 was 81,- 
000,000 bushels. 

North of this section, the nights are too cool 
and the warm season is too short for the profitable 
production of corn. There should be about 120 
days between the last hard frost in the spring and 
the first frost in the fall in order that corn may 
reach its maturity. The portion >f the country 
west of the one-hundredth meridian is a high, 
semi-arid region. There is much good soil in this 
western country, but the supply of moisture is in- 
sufficient for the production of corn, and much of 
the land is not favorably situated for irrigation. It 
has been estimated that it requires 300 pounds of 
water to bring a single good ear of corn to matur- 
itv. An acre of corn in tassel has been known to 
use in thirteen days 244 tons of water, or two and 
one-half inches of rain-fall. The growth of the 
corn on an acre of ground in one week in July has 
been found to be equal to 1,300 pounds of dry mat- 
ter, and it has been demonstrated by experiments 
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that this would require one and one-half inches of 
rain. 


In the mountainous and hilly country southeast 
of the corn region, and in much of the lower land 
of the southeastern and.-southern portions of the 
United States, the fertility of the land has been ex- 
hausted by poor methods of farming and by the 
leaching and washing of the soil. Much of the 
water which sinks into the earth during a rain 
comes to the surface again, bringing with it the 
elements of plant food from the lower soil. If the 
water is not prevented from coming to the sur- 
face, it deposits this plant food where it can be 
washed away by the next heavy rainfall. The 
washing also carries away the humus and lighter 
soil, sometimes leaving the hard, dead subsoil ex- 
posed. This exhausted condition of the soii makes 
corn raising unprofitable in the southeastern and 
southern states, 


In the portion of the country included in the 
corn region which you have outlined on your map 
there is a season of at least 140 days between the 
late and early frosts. The soil is deep and very 
rich in plant food and humus content. During 
the early months of the spring there is an abun- 
dant rainfall, and the humus enables the soil to re- 
tain a_ sufficient amount of moisture during the 
dry months to give the corn its full growth. These 
conditions and the application of scientific meth- 
ods of farming give the various states included 
in this section an average annual yield of thirty-two 
to thirty-nine bushels of corn to the acre. 

The significance of these facts becomes appar- 
ent to us when we learn that corn is the king of 
grains and the most important crop produced in 
this country. It is the principal food of all kinds 
of live stock, and it is said that it feeds more hu- 
man beings than any other grain except perhaps 
rice. From the grain, stalk or husk are made 
several grades of sugar, corn. starch, laundry 
starch, corn oil, candy, oil meal, gluten meal, 
syrup, glucose, amylin, alcohol, British gum, 
American gum, dextrin, rubber (vulcanized corn 
oil), breakfast foods, paper, smokeless powder, 
padding for mattresses, packing for the walls of 
battleships, and many other products. 

As long as the fertility of the soi! can be main- 
tained, the land in the corn producing section will 
be more valuable for agricultural purposes than 
the land in any, other part of the country. The 
fertility of the land may be maintained and even 
increased by adding humus to the soil every year 
and by proper methods of farming. Leaching 
may be prevented by holding the water in the soil 
until it can be taken up by the roots of plants. 
This is done by maintaining a dust mulch or blan- 
ket of goose soil at the surface of the ground by 
frequent cultivation. Terracing steep _hill- 
sides and plowing around the hill instead of up 
and down, are methods used to check the washing 
of land. Hard soils that do not readily take up the 
water that falls upon them wash much more than 
loose, porous soils. The most effective means of 
preventing washing is to cover the land with veg- 
etation and loosen the subsoil so the water may be 
absorbed instead of running off. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION.—(V.) 

BY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Excessive nerve fatigue, which is shown by irri- 
tability or sleeplessness, may indicate a neurasthe- 
nic condition, that is, a threatened nervous break- 
down. Such symptonis may be due to irregular 
habits, want of proper sleep, lack of suitable food, 
poor hygienic conditions, or simply from the child 
being pushed in school beyond its physical or men- 
tal capacity. 

Excessive fear or morbid ideas, bashfulness, un- 
due sensitiveness, causeless fits of crying, morbid 
introspection and suspiciousness may also be 
symptoms of a neurasthenic condition and call for 
investigation, and for the teacher’s sympathy and 
winning of the child’s confidence, to prevent de- 
velopments of a more serious nature. 

This nerve fatigue may result in a child being 
unable for the time being to keep up in its work in 
school. 

Forgetfulness, loss of interest in work and play, 
desire for solitude, untidiness in dress or person, 
and like changes of character are sometimes inci- 
dental to the period of puberty. 

Mentally defective children in the public schools 
exhibit certain common characteristics. The es- 
sential evidence of mental defect is that the child 
is persistently unable to profit by the ordinary 
methods of instruction, as shown by lack of prog- 


‘ress or failure of promotion through lack of ca- 


pacity. After one, two, or three years in school, 
they are either not able to read at all, or they have 
a very small and scanty vocabulary. One of the 
most constant and striking peculiarities is the 
feebleness of the power of voluntary attention. 
The child is unable to fix his attention upon any 
exercise or subject for any length of time. The 
moment his teacher’s direction is withdrawn, his 
attention ceases. 

These children are easily fatigued by mental 
effort, and lose interest quickly. They are not 
observant. They are often markedly backward 
in number work. They are especially backward 
in any school exercise requiring judgment and 
reasoning power. They may excel in memory 
exercises. They usually associate and play with 
children younger than themselves. They have 
weak will-power. They are easily influenced and 
led by their associates. These children may be 
dull and listless, or restless and excitable. They 
are often wilful and disobedient, and liable to at- 
tacks of stubbornness and bad temper. The typ- 
ical “incorrigible” of the primary grades often is 
a mentally defective child of the excitable type. 
They are often destructive. They may be cruel to 
smaller children. They are often precocious sex- 
ually. They may have untidy personal habits. 
Certaimr cases with only slight intellectual defect 
show marked moral deficiency. 

The physical inferiority of these defective 
children is often plainly shown by the general ap- 
pearance. There is generally some evidence of 
defect in the figure, face, attitudes or movements. 
They seldom show the physical grace and charm 
of normal childhood. Tle teeth are apt to be dis- 
colored and to decay early. 

It is a most delicate and painful task to tell a 
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parent that his child is mentally deficient. This 
duty should be performed with the greatest tact, 
kindness, and sympathy. -It would be a great mis- 
fortune for the school physician and teacher, as 
well as for the child, to designate a pupil as feeble- 
minded who was only temporarily backward. 

Temporary backwardness in school work may 
be due to removable causes, such as defective vis- 
ion, impaired hearing, adenoid growths in nose or 
throat, or as the result of unhappy home condi- 
tions, irregular habits, want of proper sleep, lack 
of suitable food, bad hygienic conditions, ete. 
Great care must always be used in order not to 
confound cases of permanent mental deficiency 
with cases of temporary backwardness in school 
work, due to the causes mentioned above, or those 
described under the head of excessive nervous 
fatigue. 

In some cases, where the existence of mental 


defect is in doubt, accurate information is  usu- 


ally to be obtained in the early history of the 
child. The time of first “taking notice,” the time 


of recognition of the mother, that of beginning to 
sit up, to creep, to stand, to walk and to talk, 
should be learned. Marked delay in development 
in these respects is usually found in all pro- 
nounced cases of mental deficiency. 

It may be found useful to require teachers to 
refer at stated intervals to the medical inspectors 
for examination all children who, without obvious 
cause, such as absence or ill health, show them- 
selves unable to keep up in their school work, who 
are unable to fix their attention, or are incorri- 
gible——though it does not follow that all 
cases have either physical or mental defects. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF CREDITS IN NEW YORK. 


[From New York Sun, May 30.] 


such 


A correspondent raises a point of great interest when 
he insists ‘that a fine record in the tests on a subject is 
more important than the time spent upon it, and that the 
public schools should advance pupils according to abil'ty 
instead of holding them back to continue a prescrib.d 
length of time in the schools. 

It will interest him and those who feel the same way 
to know that on March 27 last the board of education 
adopted the system of promotion by points, including 
promotion by subjects, so that hereafter pupils in the 
high schools need not repeat any subject in which they 
have passed simply because they are deficient in others, 
This will lessen the time required and thus help slow or 
one-sided pupils to get credit for all they really accom- 
plish. Hereafter ease of classification must not check 
the progress of the individual child. In the elementary 
schools there is already more flexibility than in the high 
schools, and many principals are selecting superior pu- 
pils and giving them a trial in the grade next h‘gher. 

But you must allow time to pupils to mature and real- 
ize that poverty is no exeuse for neglecting the neces- 
sary steps in securing an education. There are many 
helps for deserving and able pupils in these days, and the 
poor must not allow ‘themselves to be discouraged tco 
easily. 


Charles Hartwell. 
Brooklyn. 


—— 10+ — 


K. S., London, Eng., The Journal of Education 
is crisp, alive, intersting, and stimulating. It is 
indispensable to a progressive teacher. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ASPECTS OF CHILD LIFE AND EDUCATION. By 
G. Stanley Hall and some of his pupils. Edited by 
Theodate L. Smith, Ph. D. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 326 pp. Price, $1.50. 
‘The fear, prevalent for a time, that Dr. Stanley Hall 

would fail to put his impressions and convictions, 
studies and investigations in permanent form is dis- 
pelled by the abundance of his recent publications, pre- 
senting, as he does, the keenest inspiration to intensive 
study. His great work on “Adolescence” is beyond the 
reach of many who will find this book within their range 
in price and style of presentation. There are nine dis- 
tinet studies, three of which are by Dr. Hall distinctly, 
two others in which he has had Theodate L. Smith and 
A. Caswell Ellis as co-workers, and three ctiers b; his 
students. The chapters by Dr. Hall are: “The Contents 
of Children’s Minds,” “The Story of a Sand Pile,” and 
“Boy Life in a Massachusetts Country Town Foity 
Years Ago.” Those in which he has aM associate are: 
“Curiosity and Interest” and “The Study of Dolls.” The 
others are: “The Psychology of Day Dreams,” “The Col- 
lecting Instinct,” “The Psychology of Ownership,” and 
Fetchism in Children.” The titles of the chapters show 
how great will be the interest in them and indicate bow 
universally they should be read. No matter how much 
one may have read other writers on education he is out in 
the cold if he has not read Dr. Stanley Hall, who is in a 
class by himself. ° He has done his own investigating and 
thinking as much as though there was no other student 
of education. I once heard Dr. Willam T. Hf rrs :ay 
of him that he awakens more th’nking on the part of his 
hearers than does any other American educator. His 
own chapters in th’s book are the greatest stud es tlLat 
he has made. ‘They were his first importint studies; le 
has worked them over and over, lectured upon them, ard 
written upon them for twenty years, and now they are 
given the public in the form of masterpiec:s whith no 
teacher or other educator can afford to miss. 


NATURAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques Ww. 
Redway and Russell Hinman. New York, ©.neinn «ti, 


and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
(10x12). 186 pp. Price, $1.25. Maps and illustra- 
tions, 


This is a remarkably eomplete, interesting, and beau- 
tiful geography for home, school, or office. The informa- 
tion is brought up to date industrially, commerciiily, 
and socially. The illustrations are new, suggestive, and 
every way helpful. The maps are also new and invalu- 
able to the student. The tables of facts are exceptio.- 
ally varied, practical, and reliab'e. The index is com- 
plete, and the pronouncing vocabu'ary records the latest 
decisions on the subject. Without ignoring the physical 
conditions or minimizing them the major thought in the 
book is man’s relation to the earth and all physical con- 
ditions. It is a notable attempt to maenify the progre s 
of man and the development of localities, large and 
small, by making the most of the forces of nature :f the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral products of the earth, by 
harnessing nature through human nature. The picture 
of the earth’s relation to man’s activities is vivid, both in 
general and special features, while the language is al- 
ways clear and the statements direct. A special fea- 
ture is the representation of the basal principles of phy-i- 
eal and general geography in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage, arranged in numbered paragraphs. In_ subse- 
quent pages, constant reference is made to these princi- 
ples, but in each ease accompanied by the paragraph 
number. This greatly simpitifies the work, and makes it 
poesible to take up the formal study of these introduc- 
tory lessons after the remainder of the work has been 
completed. With a view to enriching the course nu- 
merous specific references are given to well selectvd 
geographical reading. 


THE BOY PROBLEM. By William Byron Forbush, Ph. 
D. Sixth edition rewritten. Boston: Pilgrim Pres. 
Cloth. 219 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Forbush has been one of the pioneers in the study 
of the boy problem and it speaks well for public appre- 
ciation of his work that in five years five ed'tions have 
been sold. The book is now rewritten, making it to all 
intents and purposes a new book, and there ought to 
be five editions of this book sold within a year. There 
are easily five million homes into which this hook should 
go. It is wise, interesting, and inspirine. The auth r 
knows boys, knows what should be done wi'h them, #n1 
knows how to tell about the boys, and the we'lo’s cf 
working with them. 


“HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS. By 


‘islands, everywhere looking upon 
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STANDARDS OF PUBLIC MORALITY. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley, president of Yale University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, U8 pp. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

The five lectures which compose this hook at r.cted 
the attention of scholars and students in all parts of the 
country when they were delivered in New York city ‘ast 
winter, and@ their appearance in this permanent form is 
highly appreciated by those who heretofore have had 
only newspaper reports and editorial comments. Presf- 
dent Hadley’s style is clear and vigorous as his thinking 
is independent and courageous. He speaks, herein, on 
“The Formation of Public Opinion,” “The Ethics of 
Trade,” “The Ethics of Corporate Management,” “The 
Workings of Our Political Machinery,” and “The Politi- 
cal Duties of the Citizen.” —— 

Charles Morris. 
Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth, H- 
lustrated. 316 pp. 

Here is the luxury of having a really great historical 
writer and skilful literary man giving the schcols at once 
an artistic and popular account of the way te |e p’es 
of the world live. It is the best presentation of this 
phase of geography that is to be had anywhere. Ordi- 
narily we can give pupils only the dry-bones of seog- 
raphy, the skeletoh framework on wh'ch the well-tur- 
nished house is to be built. We need to give it vitality 
and interest in the life element. It is not enough to 
know that the earth is inhab'ted by whi'e, black, yel- 
low, and red races of men, but we should see how these 
men live, the kinds of food they eat, of clotlLe;: they 
wear, of houses they dwell in, cf too’s they use. and the 
other things which bring them before us as living and 
breathing people. To learn all this we must visit them 
in imagination, travel in fancy around the earth and see 
its people in their homes or at their occupations, end 
learn what strange customs they have and how they dif- 
fer from ourselves. The author asks the young s.udent 
to go about with him in a ser'es of journeys at home, 
each journey devoted to one pha-e of man’s doings, such 
as his food, his clothing, his babitat'ons. end the like. 
To and fro, back and forth, they w'll be taken, from 
America to Europe, from Asia to Afri-a enl ‘he ocean 
in their homes 
and observing the many peculivr customs they poss ss, 
often very strange and cdd to us. This book does not 
undertake to tell all the story, it Ceals with only cne 
series of facts, but these are of a kind important in 
themselves and which help to give geography a livell- 
ness and vitality which it does not u ually possess. 


BOYS’ LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. Py 
nor H. Johnson. 

_ OF LINCOLN FOR BOYS. By Frances C. Spar- 

NORTH OVERLAND WITH 
MacDonald Oxley. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

volume. 

Crowell’s Young People’s series, in which are these 
three volumes, is a new line of the best copyright books 
for young people. They are well printed from large 
type on good paper, and finely illustrated. The books 
are beautifully and durably bound in ec'oth, ard the 
cover designs have been carefully designed by special 
artists. No two covers are alike in the forty-three vol- 
umes in the series. Miss Sparhawk’s “Life of Lincoln 
for Boys” is of surpassing interest, being in every way 
adapted to the entestainment and enlightenment of boys, 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM. 

By Marian M. George. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 

pany. Paper. 382 pp. Price, six cents. 

A charming explanation of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
and in language finely adapted to the apprehension of 
the little folks, for whom the author has planned it. 
Every essential fact about the sheep and their shepherd 
is told here with the force which simplicity is sure to 
add to any such effort. 
CHILDREN’S FAVORITE CLASSICS. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cents a volume. 

This new and attractive collection of well-known 
writings should find a place on the shelves of every 
library and home. The stories are well selected, great 
care evidently being taken to choose only those of 
worth as well as of interest. There are fifty 16mo. 
volumes in the series and embrace such stories as 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “Aesop’s Fables,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Stories from Morris.” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Heidi,” ete. Each is fully illustrated with a colored 


frontispiece, and printed upon heavy paper with new 
type. 
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FRANKLIN. By J. 


Price, 75 cents per 


In Little Classie Series, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
‘availabie, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 16, 17: Council of School Su- 
perintendents of State of New 
York, Albany. 

October 17, 18, 19: University Convo- 
cation of State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, lowa. 

October 17, 18, 19: Rhode Is‘and 
Inst. of Instruction, Infantry Hall, 
Providence, R. I. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and New 
Haven. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 
October 24-25-26: Maine State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Bangor. 

October 25: Middlesex County Asso- 
ciation, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, Ev- 
erett, president. 

November 1: Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody. 

November 7-9: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 8: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in 
Latin School Hall, Warren ave- 
nue, Boston. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January i, 2, 3, 1908: 
ov State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
GORHAM. The entering class at 
the Gorham normal school has 


reached seventy-two pupils and th's 
makes the largest total enrollmen* 
for any fall term since the school 
was established. A new course in 
manual training is to be started as 
soon as the equipment arrives. This 
work is to be in charge of Herbert L. 
Berry of the Westbrook manual 
training school. During the sum- 
mer vacation a new gymnasium his 
been completed in the recitation hall. 
Miss Helen M. Staples of Hanover is 
matron at Robie hall. She is widely 
known in the state, having taught at 
Bridgton and Hebron academies and 
Westbrook seminary. 

LEWISTON. The Lewi:ton 
school board has elected Arthur J. 
Collins of Danvers, Mass., superin- 
tendent of schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Among the improve- 
ments in the public school courses 
which the Boston board has unier- 
taken this year is the high school of 
practical arts for girls. As it is an 
experiment, only 120 gris will be 
admitted this year. Herbert §&. 
Weaver, recently a master of tho 
Mechanie arts high school, is to be 
the headmaster. He will be assis'ed 
by Josephine Hammond, teacher of 
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English and German at the Roxbury 
high school, as_ first assistant and 
head of the English department, and 
Miss Grace G. Starbird, formerly as- 
sistant in drawing and English at 
the girls’ high school, who will fill a 
similar position in the new school. 
‘The course of study is under two 
heads, academic and industrial, and 
demands four years for its comp’‘e- 
tion. Seventy-six points, of which 
at least twelve must be gained in 
the industrial departments, consti- 
tute the minimum requirement for a 
diploma. All studies are to be pre- 
sented in half-year courses, and di- 
plomas may be granted in February 


or in June. The academic depart- 
ments are Snglish, history, art, 
mathematics, science, and modem 


foreign languages. In the industrial 
department there will be advancel 
household- science, elementary and 
advanced millinery. The work in 
household science is offered to girs 
who desire to make an_ intelligent 
study of the home from the stand- 
points of sanitation, decoration, and 
eare. The courses include study and 
practice of cookery. ‘The sewing and 
millinery departments will inciude 
sewing by hand and machine, hous-- 
hold occupations, dressmaking and 
millinery. The courses begin with 
plain sewing, proceeding to the ad- 
vanced stages, including hand and 
machine sewing, dressmaking, cut- 
ting, fitting and costume desiznin’. 
Among the subjects treated are tex- 
tiles, their properties, merits, and 
manufacture; dressmaking materials 
and appliances; principles and prac- 
tice in designing and fitting. Mil i- 
mery includes materials and appli- 
ances used in millinery; des gn, 
principles, and practce; various 
operations in millinery, fae ngs, 
bows, bands, wiring, framemaking, 
hat trimming. 

WELLESLEY. The new high 
schoolhouse costing $110,000, accom- 
modating 500 students, setting back 
from the street 150 feet in a beaut:ful 
lot. has been open to the delight cf 
the citizens. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. This, the 
banner county association of the 
country so far as we know, will holl 
its annual meeting in Tremont em 
ple, Boston, on Friday, October 25. 
The following speakers have been se- 
cured: President Faunce of Brown 
University, Professor Alice W. 
Cooley of the University of North 
Dakota, Professor John M. Tyler «f 
Amherst College, Supervisor Charles 
H. Keyes of Hartford, Conn., Profes- 
sor Charles W. Kent of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. An attractive mu- 
sical program is arranged for tke 
first half hour in the afternoon. The 
committee on manual and industrial 
training is preparing an exhibit to be 
held on the day of the convention and 


also on the following Saturday. This 
exhibit will show the work that is 


how being done in these lines in the 
schools of Middlesex county. Exer- 
cises will begin promptly at ) a. 1. 
HYANNIS. Principal W. A. Bald- 
win of the state normal school his 
been given a year’s leave of absence 
for study in Europe on full pay. by 
the state board of education. This is 
the first time the board has ever done 
this by a normal school principal, but 
Mr. Baldwin has remainel xt his 
post all summer for ten years ard 
has built up a highly successful sum- 
mer school. This year there were 
twenty-five superintendents pres-nt 
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for the full course. Several superin- 
tendents have attended for four sum- 
mers, have passed the examinations, 
and received a regular state diplom. 
as graduates of the school. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard has more 
than 900 in the freshman class, and 
the stiff proposition at entering 
makes this signify much. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The fall mee‘ings 
of the teachers of the state will be 
held October 18 in Hartford and New 
Haven. The meetings in one place 
will be the repetition of the other. 
There has been a general complaint 
that heretofore the teachers have 
been unable to obtain the full advan- 
tage of the meetings because they 
were all held in the same city. It is 
expected that the trouble will be 
remedied by having the meetings 
held in the two principal cities of the 
state on the same day. By this ar- 
rangement it is hoped that all the 
teachers in the state will be accom- 
modated. The first general meetne 
will be held in the forenoon at Par- 
sons’ theatre in Hartford. Edwin G. 
Cooley, the superintendent of schools 
in Chicago and president of the na- 
tional board of education, will make 
an address on the subject, “Practical 
Education.” Edwin <A. Alderman, 
president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, will speak on ‘“Educat’onal 
Achievement in the South During the 
Last Quarter of a Century.” In the 
afternoon, at Woolsey hall, New 
Haven, the general meeting w'll he 
repeated, the speakers and the sub- 
jects of the addresses to be the same. 
The section meetings will be held in 
the morning in New Haven, and in 
Hartford in the afternoon. In Hari- 
ford the section meetings will be hel 1 
in Room 26, high school building, 
where President Luther of Trin‘tyv 
College will make an address: in the 
high school hall, which will be = ad- 
dressed by Sarah Cone Bryant; in 
the chapel of the Park chureh, where 
Professor S. R. Shear, super ntend- 
ent of schools of Kingston, N. Y.. will 
speak; in the Park church, where 
Professor Samuel Schumacher of 
Westchester, Penn., will be the 
speaker; in the hall of the Second 
North school, to be addressed hy 
Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kin- 
dergartens in New York city: and in 
Jewell hall, where the addres: wll 
-be given by Professor Arthur B. Mor- 
rili, the principal of the normal school 
of New Haven. Walter Sargeant of 
Boston will also make an address, 
but it has not yet been dec’ded where 
he will speak. J. R. Perkins of Dan- 
bury is president of the Connee ‘eat 
Teachers’ Association, and B. Nor- 
man Strong of Hartford, vice-jresi- 
dent. 

Miss A. E. Daniels,  superin- 
tendent of cooking in the pulie 
schools, who has been given a year’s 
leave of absence and_= sailed for 
South Africa October 1, was enter- 
tained at a party given in her honor 
recently by Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. 
Camp of 817 Windsor avenue. 

DANBURY. Miss Bertha J. hn- 
son of Hazleton, Pa., has been en- 
gaged as supervisor of draw nz for 
the public schools of Danbury fr the 
next year, in place of Mrs. S. if. Har- 
ris, who resigned. 

GROTON. Miss Nellie Geer has 
been engaged to teach the sixth 
grade, to succeed Miss fda 
Fletcher, resigned. Miss ‘seer is a 
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resident of Ledyard. She has taucht 
in the schools of Ledyard and has 
been teaching in New York state 
schools. 


BRISTOL. Miss Annie Haase of 
Terryville is instructor of sewing in 
the schools of Bristol, succeeding 
Miss Huntington, resigned. 

NORWICH. The school at Canaan 
is taught by Miss Mary Crow ll 
Hill of Norwich, Willimantic Ner- 
mal school, ‘07. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. According to 
the figures given out by the New 
York board of education 637,387 chil- 
dren now are registered in the pub- 
lic schools. This is an increase in 
registration of 20,546 over last year. 
The total is divided among the five 
boroughs as_ follows: Manhattan, 
280,685; Brooklyn, 236,482; Bronx, 60,- 
111; Queens, 46,591; Richmond, 13,- 
518. The number of pupils actually 
in attendance on the opening day 
Was 558,176. This is a gain of 21,- 
902 over 1906. The number of part- 
time pupils in all boroughs is 68,640, 
which is a decrease of 12,543. ‘The 
greatest increase in registration was 
in Brooklyn, 8,653. The Bronx was 
next with a gain of 4,478. Manhat- 
tan gained 3,386, Queens 3,359, and 
Richmond 670. 

President Lyman A. Best of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has 
been studying schoolroom conditions 
and he says that the feather duster 
is mainly responsible for spreading 
disease germs. Ordinary contagious 
diseases increase abruptly after 
schoolroom windows close in the fa] 
and drop as suddenly when windows 
open in the spring. 

Examinations of 
public sehool positions are  an- 
nounced as follows: September 26, 
teacher of the deaf: October 8, 
teacher of physical training; Oc- 
tober 9, 10, teacher of shopwork; 
October 14, teacher of sewing; Octo- 
ber 15, teacher of music (men only); 
October 23, teacher of cooking; Ceto- 
ber 30, 31, biology, commercial 
branches, economies, English, free- 
hand drawing. French, German 
(women only), joinery, machine shop 
practice, mechanical drawing, music, 
physical training (men only), sew- 
ing and dressmaking, stenography, 
wood-turning; January 2, 3, aca- 
demic examination for license No. 1; 
January 6, 7, professional examina- 
tion for license No. 1; January 10, 
academic examination for special 
branches; January 13, kindergarten 
teachers. 


candidates for 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMOUNT. On account of ill 
health, Professor U. S. Fleming has 
resigned from the head of the Fair- 
mount normal school, and Dr. Charles 
Bennett, professor of philosophy and 
education in the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, has been made president. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will he held at Milwaukee. 
November 7 and 9. The president of 
the 1907 meeting is M. H. Jackson, 
city superintendent of schools, Grand 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


is now ready. 
gressive teachers. 
addressing our nearest office. 


and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro— 
Sent free on request. 


WATER COLORS, 


Write for a copy to-day, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 


Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Rapids, Wis. The executive com- 
mittee having in charge the program 
are G. C. Shutts, Whitewater; F. 8. 
Hyer, Stevens Point; D. H. Schuter, 
Milwaukee. 


OHIO. 


The annual outing of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association occurred 
at Put-in-Bay, June 26-28. For the 
coming year officers were elected as 
follows: President, J. A. Shawan, 
Columbus, Ohio; vice-presidents, E. 
D. Lyons, Cincinnati, H. Z. Hobson, 
Cambridge, J. M. Carr, Barberton, 
May Smith, Hicksville; secretary, F. 
Ee. C. Kirkendall, Piqua; treasurer, 
J. K. Baxter, Canton; executive com- 
mittee, J. E. Kinnisoa, Jackson, 
George Maurer, New Philadelphia. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Miss Alice E. Hop- 
per, for some years dean of women, 
Highland Park College, and insti- 
tute lecturer in the state, has re- 
ceived a_ flattering promotion and 
goes to the State normal school of 
Montana as dean of women and 
supervisor of primary work. Miss 
Hoppe? was at one time principal in 
Helena and is well known by tke 
prominent educators of the state, at 
whose solicitation she returns. 


MINNESOTA. 


The little village of Houston, less 
than 600 population, is supporting a 
Minnesota high school. It means 
much to the community and is a 
great compliment to all patrons of 
the school. 

Rushford has a school commensur- 
ate with its handsome, convenient 
building (as good as any in the state). 
Superintendent Mitchell is one of the 
first-class men sent to Minnesota 
from Iowa. 

Superintendent R. A. Buell and his 
efficient corps of helpers are doing 
fine work. They are located upon 
a lovely eminence overlooking Root 


river and its really magnificent 
banks. The school work is as attrac- 


tive as their surroundings. 
Superintendent George A. Frank- 
lin has shown himself a master me- 
chanie as well as a great school man. 
He has had personal charge of the 
men who have remodeled the hizh 
school and erected a new four-room 
building, and two additions of two 
rooms each. His board says he is a 
general and an honest foreman. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association met in annual session at 


Knoxville, Tennessee, on July 23, 2 
and 25. The officers for the ensu'ng 
year are: President, Superintendent 
Pp. A. Lyon, Murfreesboro; first vice- 
president, Professor W. N. Billings- 
ley, Spencer; second vice-president, 
Superintendent Lowry; third vice- 
president, S. L. Howard; secretary 
and treasurer, P. L. Harned; chair- 
man executive committee, Superin- 
tendent J. W. Huey, Springfield. 
The other members of the executive 
committee are: 8S. H. Proffitt, Cook- 
ville; W. E. Stephens, Dayton; A. T. 
Roark, Chattanooga; C. B. Ijams, 
Jackson. 


> 


WILLING TO TREAT. 


During a match at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, a rustic was struck in the 
eye, accidentally, by a golf ball. 
Running up to his assailant, he 
yelled 

“This’ll cost ye five pounds—five 
pounds!” 

“But I called out ‘fore’ as loudly 
as I could,” explained the golfer. 

“Did ye, sir?’ replied the troubled 
one, much appeased. “Weel, I didna 
hear: Ill take fower.’—Chicago 
News. 


> 


OVERHEARD IN THE COUNTRY. 


Wilfred—‘Mamma, we were up in 
Farmer Crosby’s yard watching the 
eggs in his incubator.” 

His Mother—‘Did anything come 
out?” 

Wilfred—“‘Yep; Farmer Crosby— 
and he chased us.”—The Circle. 


Reciprocity: “Your family plays 
the piano later every night,” said the 
visitor. “Yes,” answered the sub- 
urban resident, “we're trying to keep 
the people next door up so that they 
pill be too sleepy to mow the lawn 
in the morning, and they’re trying to 
mow the lawn so early that we 
won't feel like playing at night.” 


A Danish paper compares “I love 
you” in many languages. Here are 
some of them—the Danish paper is 
our only authority for their correct- 
ness: “The Chinaman says: “Uo ngal 
ni’: the Armenian, “Ge sirem ez 
hez”’; the Arabian, very’ shortly, 
“Nehabeeck”: the Egyptian, similar, 
“N’achkeb”:; the Turk, “Sisi seve- 
jorum,” and the Hindoo, “Main tym 
ko pijar karyn.” But overwhelming 


is the declaration of love of an Es- 
quimau, who tries to win the chosen 
one by the pleasing 
dainty little word:— 
“Univifigssaerntdluinalerfimajung- 
narsigujak.”—New York Tribune. 
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- How Can Anything Happen to a 
TEXF BOOK or SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


If Carefully Protected Outside 


* Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof—unfinished Leatherette 
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and if Damages Occur Inside Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
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PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 353.) 


tirely with Asiatic 
Afghanistan, Tibet, and Persia. As 
to Afghanistan, Russia agrees to rec- 
ognize the country as outside of her 
sphere of influence. She will not 
send any agents to Afghanistan, and 
in all her political relations with that 
country will act through the interme- 
diary of the British government. 
This is a complete waiver of claims 
which have long been the occasion of 
anxiety and which have necessitated 
a continual preparedness for trouble 
on the northern frontier of India. 
Left without hope of Russian sup- 
port, the Ameer of Afghanistan wil 
be more tractable. Great Britain on 
her part agrees neither to annex nor 
to occupy any part of Afghan terri- 
tory. This leaves Afghanistan in- 
definitely a buffer state. As to Tibet, 
both Great Britain and Russia agree 
to keep hands off, to respect its terri- 
torial integrity, to send no represen- 
tatives to Lhassa, to abstain from in- 
tervention in the internal adminis- 
tration, and to treat with Tibet only 
through the Chinese government. 


A PARTITION OF PERSIA. 


As to Persia, it is to be noticed 
that the treaty makes no such guar- 
antee of territorial integrity as in 
the case of Afghanistan and Tibet. 
On the contrary, it draws a line 
through that country; Great Brita'n 
pledging herself not to seek or sup- 
port political or commercial conce;- 
sions north of that line, and Russia 
giving a corresponding undertaking 
as to the region south of the line. 
Each power agrees not to oppose the 
granting of concessions to subjects 
of the other between the lines men- 
tioned. As to financial conditions 
and guarantees, the two powers, un- 
der certain conditions, are to take 
over the control of Persian sources 
of revenue, to provide for the meet- 
ing of obligations. Russia has 
promptly begun action under these 
clauses, and it looks very much as if 
the ancient kingdom, in which stir- 
rings of liberty and parliamentary 
government were just beginning to 
manifest themselves, were destined 
soon to be practically divided, on one 
pretext or another, between Russia 
and Great Britain. 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


Representatives of several of the 
most important Moroccan tribes have 
agreed to the peace terms offered by 
the French government, and des- 
patches from Paris announce that the 
fighting in Morocco is over. These 
tribes have agreed to give hostages, 
to permit the passage of French 
reconnoitring expeditions throuch 
their territory, to punish the perpe- 
trators of the Casablanca murders in 
July, to pay a large indemnity and to 
make a contribution to the cost of 
the harbor works at Casablanca, hos- 
tility to which was one of the causes 
of the uprising. These are drastic 
conditions, and that the tribal chiefs 
should have accepted them indicates 
either that they have become sud- 
denly impressed with the military 
greatness of France, or that they are 
sparring for time in which to gather 
in arms and ammunition and go on 
with the fighting. In view of the 
character of the Moors, the congratu- 
lations at Paris over the end of the 
troubles seem premature, 


Worth Remembering. 


Jacob Abbott, author of the Rolo 
books and much other useful anil 
interesting, although old-fashioned, 
juvenile literature, lays down the fol- 
lowing fundamental rules for teach. 
ers and parents:— 
“When you consent, 

dially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 
When you punish, punish gocd- 
naturedly. 
Commend often. Never scold.” 

Some bulky volumes on _ teaching 
contain less pedagogical wisdom. A 
very skilful and successful teacher 
attributes much of her success to a 
faithful observance of these five con- 
cise and simple rules.—Hxchange. 


consent cor- 
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Winning the Birds. 


Of all times, winter is perhaps tke 
best in which to seek the confidence 
of birds. They are at that time in 
need of food, we can then offer them 
friendly assistance, and hunger 
makes them respond to our advances, 
Just fancy, for instance, having 
chickadees come in through the open 
windows in little flocks, to hop about 


the rooms and examine all your be- 
longings, with their bright, black 
eyes, or to take breakfast at the 
same table with you in the morning! 
Yet this is exactly the experience we 
have had during the last two win- 
ters, one in Massachusetts and the 
other in New Hampshire, and it is an 
experience which any one who lives 
in the country may have, with little 
trouble and less expense.—From 
Ernest Harold Baynes’s “Keeping 
‘Open House’ for the Birds,” in St, 
Nicholas. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Opporchunity knocks at iviry man’s 
dure wanst. On some men’s dures 
it hammers till it breaks down th’ 
dure an’ thin it goes in an’ wakes 
him up if he’s asleep, an’ aftherward 
it wurrks f’r him as a night watch- 
man. On other men’s dures it 
knocks and runs away, an’ on th’ 
dures iv some men it knocks an’ 
whin they come out it hits thim over 
th’ head with an axe. But ivirywan 
has an opporchunity.—Mr. Dooley. 
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The Bureau of University Travel 
is to give the following art courses 
by Professor Powers for the coming 
winter in Boston:— 

Lectures on Greek art: Museum of 


Fine Arts, Saturdays, 9 a. m., Octo- 
ber 19 to December 21. Ten lec- 
tures, about one hour each. Fee for 


the course, $5.00. 

Research class: Dutch and Flem‘sh 
art, Saturdays, 10.15 a. m., October 
19 to December 21. Ten _ sessions, 
two hours each. Fee for the course, 
$10.00. 

For information and registration, 
apply to Miss Minnie May, Bureau 
of University Travel, Trinity Place, 
Boston. 


Tommy had been _ punished. 
“Mother,” he sobbed, “did your 
— whip you when you were lit- 
tle?” 

“Yes, when I was naughty.” 


“And did her mother whip her 
when she was little?’ “Yes, 
Tommy.” 


“And was she whipped when she 
was little?’ “Yes.” 

“Well, who started this thing, any- 
way?” 
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College Notes. 


Bates College opened September 4 
with an entering class of about 13), 
fifty of whom are girls. In the 
afternoon a reception was given at 
Fiske hall in honor of the freshman 
girls. Miss Elsie Blanchard, chair- 
man of the social committee of the 
Y. W. GC. A., had the matter in 
charge. 

President Chase has announced 
that work on two buildings for Bates 
will begin next spring, given to the 
college by W. Scott Libbey of Lewis- 
ton. 

Eight new members of the faculty 
bave assumed charge of depart- 
ments, and were introduced at first 
chapel by President Chase. They in- 
clude Alfred B. Kershaw of Newton, 
Mass., graduate of Amherst, who will 
teach English literature; Dr. Edgar 
L. Ashley will teach classes in. Ger- 
man during the absence of Dr. Leon- 
ard; D. W. Brandelle will take the 
department of history and economics 
in place of Professor Gettell, re- 
signed; Dr. William R. Whitehorne, 
a graduate of Tufts, assumes charge 
of physics department; Jerome C. 
Holmes, Bates, ’07, will be an assist- 
ant in the laboratory; Professor F. D. 
Tubbs, graduated from Wesleyan 
University, has been elected to tie 
chair of astrology and geolozy; Pro- 
fessor E. E. Ramsdell comes from 
Harvard post-graduate work, to take 
the classes in mathematics. 

The year at Bowdoin College was 
opened September 26. There was 
an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission on September 23, 

Considerable work has been done 
on the athletic field during the sum- 
mer and it will be in first-class con- 
dition for the football practice. 

Under the direction of Librarian 
Little and his assistant, Mr. Wilder, 
a great amount of work has been 
done in the college library during the 
vacation. 

The entering class at the University 
of Maine bids fair to eclipse all rec- 
ords. All spare room in the build- 
ings on the campus will be utilized 
for temporary lodgings till the new- 
comers shall get themselves satis- 
factorily placed, among other ‘“an- 
nexes” to be pressed into service be- 
ing the art guild, in which hall cots 
will be set up for the new students. 

Work on the new heating plant is 
being rushed. 

The architect has been selected 
for the new power plant to b2 bu'li 
next year, with the appropriation 
made by the last legislature of $50,- 
000, and the plans of William H. 
Taylor of Boston have been adopted 
for the work. The foundations are 
to be put in this fall. 

There is building a fraternity 
house, to be occupied by the local 
chapter of the Theta Chi. 

Among the instructors there will 
be many new faces. Among the 
most important changes will be the 
establishment of a department of 
botany, resulting from the division 
of the department of biology, with 
Professor Mintin Asbury Chrystie, 
Ph. D., associate professor of botany, 
in charge. Another new office is that 
of assistant professor and supervisor 
of agricultural extension work, 
which is to be held by Professor 
James E. McClintock, B. S. A. 

The Western College for Women 
at Oxford Ohio, opened its fifty- 
third year September 18 with 


its dormitory accommodations taxed 
to the utmost. It continues 
under the charge of Miss 
Mary A. Sawyer, dean and acting 
president. Dean Sawyer has been 
connected with the Western college 
for twenty years. At the last com- 
mencement Miami University, one of 
Ohio’s three state universities, con- 
ferred upon her the honorary degree 
of Litt. D. “ 

Announcement was made last 
week at Brunswick, Me., of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Roswell C. McCrea, 
who since 1903 has held the Daniel 
B. Fayerweather professorship of po- 
litical economy and sociology in 
Bowdoin College. He will take 
charge of the work in social research 
in the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, which is connected with Col- 
umbia University. Alba M. Edwards 
of Yale has been appointed acting 
professor of political economy and 
sociology at Bowdoin. 


Professor Wilbur O. Atwater, heal 
of the department of chemistry at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Ct., and famous for his experiments 
with the calorimeter, died September 
22 after an illness of two years. He 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy two 
years ago and had been practically 
helpless since. 

Through recent gifts, of which 
$300 is from the class of 1906, $450 
from the class of 1904, and $5,000 
from the class of 1882, at its twenty- 
fifth reunion, the $50,000 for the 
Alice Freeman Palmer endowment 
of the presidency of Wellesley is 
completed. 


The regular work of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute for 
the current year began September 19. 
The year opens with the largest reg- 
istration, and everything points to 
the most successful year in the his- 
tory of the institute. During the 
past summer vacation extensive 
changes have been made in the dif- 
ferent buildings and laboratories, 
hew walks have been constructed 
about the buildings, and a large 
amount of work done on _ the 
grounds. 

Charles E. Robinson, Brown, 1904, 
has been appointed instructor in 
modern languages, and Naboth 
Hedin, Harvard, 1907, instructor in 
language and mathematics. 

The College of the City of New 
York began its sixty-first year Sep- 
tember 19 in the new buildings on 
St. Nicholas Heights. Although the 
main building has not yet been com- 
pleted, still it will serve to house the 
nine hundred students of the colle- 
giate class. The number of stu- 
dents at Townsend Harris hall—the 
preparatory school of the college— 
will reach more than 3,009. 

The German emperor given, 
through Baron von Sternburg, to 
Columbia University, in return for 
books presented to the University of 
Berlin by Professor Burgess of Col- 
umbia, an edition de luxe of the 
“Life and Letters of Frederick the 
Greet.” in thirty-three volumes, 
bound in red morocco. In addition, 
the Prussian minister of spiritual, 
educational, and medicinal affairs 
has given to Columbia the works of 
Adolph von Hennels; the three parts 
thus far published of a work on the 
army of Frederick, illustrating by 
colored plates the uniforms of his 
soldiers. and the illustrated catalog 
of the German exposition of 1906. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements measuring fcur 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each &idditional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


SPECIAL SERVICE to men wish- 
ing to give up teaching and enter 
business or technical work; over 3,000 
positions open. Hapgoods, Suite 144, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM of 
Class-Individual Instruction is fully 
treated in Educational Work. Ten 
numbers, $1.50. Bound volumes, 
$2.50. Hducationa) Work Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Bduca- 
tion, Boston. 


WYOMING—A STATE OF OP- 
PORTUNITY. Dry Farming, Irri- 
gation, Stockraising, Manufactur- 
ing, Mining. Inform yourself 
through the Wyoming Tribune. 
Daily $6.00 per year. Semi-weekly 
$2.00. Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern omme:cial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup,and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “ Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 UnionSq,, N.Y. 


September 19 Amherst College 
opened for its eighty-eighth year. 
After the opening exercises of ih» 
chapel President Harris spoke 
briefly on the past and future of the 
college, emphasizing the word “mas- 
tery” as a motto for the year. After 
chapel the freshman class was asked 
to remain while President Harris and 


Dr. Hitchcock explained the college: 


regulations and customs, and gave 
them advice as to their conduct. Dr. 
Phillips then spoke on the gymna- 
sium work for the year. 


The College of Liberal Arts of Bos- 
ton University, installed in its new 
quarters, 388 Boylston street, in 
what was formerly the old Harvard 
Medical School, opened September 
19 its thirty-fourth year as an insti- 
tution of learning. Owing to the 
chapel not being completed, the pre- 
liminary opening of the school was 
held at the New Old South church, 
with President William BH. Hunting- 
ton officiating. William M. Warren, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk. Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicage, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Denver, Col., 405 Coo or 
Spokane, Wash., 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P'. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 233 Douglas Bldg, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, FIFTH AVE. 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 136 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE’ 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Races and Immigrants in America............ 
Christianity and the Social Crisis............. 
A Fourth Reader.... .......... -..Wade and 
First Course in Algebra... 
Yoland of Idle Isle ... 
The Proverbs of 
Imperial Gazetteer of India...... ........-+++ 
English Metrists.......... 
Brunhilde’s Paying Guest........-.. 
Houses for Town or Country..........- apeoe 
Stories to Tell 
Short History of America’s Literature....... 
The Poetry of Chaucer............-- cece 
The Chief American 
Elements of Political Science.............---- 
High Living 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 


Outlines of Roman History.....-.. ---- 
History of the Christian Church.........-.... 


Author. Publishes. Price. 
Commons The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.50 
Rauschenbusch “ 1.50 
Sylvester Ginn & Co , Boston .60 
heeler Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.15 
Van Norden D. Appleton & Co.,N.Y. 1,50 
Skeat [Ed.] Oxford Univ. Press, “ 60 
Fuller Century Co., = 1.50 
Herbert Duffield & Co., " 2.00 
Bryant Houghton, Mifflin& Co, Boston —— 
Page ae 1.75 
Leacock “oe 1.75 
McLaren Paul Elder & Co., Ay 
Gore G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 
Pelham a6 1,75 
Henry Holt & Co., 
Schaff Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 3,25 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue 
A.G BoypEN, A.M 


Sue NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


addrets the Principal, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincHam, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASSURY PITMAN. 


welcomed the newcomers and 
outlined the courses of study to 
them. The formal opening of the 
new building will be postponed until 
such time as all parts of the building, 
especially the chapel, are completed. 

Brown University opened Septem- 
ber 24 with the usual procession of 
the faculty in academic dress, the 
regular chapel exercises in Sayles 
hall and an address by the pres‘dent. 
The teaching staff is strengthened 
this year in several departments, no- 
tably in mathematics, where two 
new men will give instruction: Pro- 
fessor R. G. D. Richardson and Dr. 
H. H. Conover, both of them for- 
merly instructors at Yale. A third 


teacher trained at Yale is Dr. Philip 
H. Mitchell. These accessions are 
the more interesting because hitherto 
there has been curiously enough an 
almost entire absence of Yale men on 
the Brown faculty. Yet two of the 
most notable teachers of the last gen- 
eration at Yale were Brown gradu- 
ates: Professor Fisher, dean of th2 
Divinity School, and Professor Way- 
land, dean of the Law School. Thre 
Brown professors have leave of ab- 
sence the coming year—Professor N. 
F. Davis, Professor A. K. Potter, and 
Professor Ansell Brooks. Professor 
and Mrs. Davis will spend the winter 
in California, Professor Potter is al 
ready established in residence at Ox- 


ford University, and Professor | 
Brooks will be at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. The adjourned autumn meoet- 


ing of the corporation will be held on 
October 9. 


Bowdoin College opened Septem- 
ber 26. In the absence of President 
William De Witt Hyde, Professor, 
Henry Leland Chapman presided at! 
the chapel exercises. There are a | 
number of changes in the faculty 
this year. Professor Roswell C. Me-| 
Crea and Professor Roscoe J. Ham | 
have both resigned to accept better’ 
positions. Professor A. M. Edwards | 
of Yale has been appointed to the 


vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Professor McOrea. Dr. W. F. Brown 
of Clark University will be the as- 


| 
chair of political economy, to fill the | 


sistant professor of modern 
guages, filling the chair occupied by 
Professor Ham. H. M. Hastings 
has been appointed to the new in- 
structorship created by the trustees 
at their last meeting, and will teach 
descriptive geometry, mech vnieal 
drawing and surveying. Another 
hew instructor will be Ralph B. 
Stone, Bowdoin, *02, who will act as 
instructor in physics and mathe- 
matics. Among the instructors from 
the undergraduates will be Blinn 
Whittemore Russell, ‘07. of Farming- 
ton, and Edward Spaulding Bagley, 
‘O07, of Woodfords, who will assist 
Professor Robinson in the depuari- 
ment of chemistry. Professor Kei- 
neth C. M. Sills has bean advanced 
from adjunct professor of Latin to 
the full professorship, taking the 
place of Professor William A. 
Houghton, who retired last June, 

Arrangements have heen made at 
Swarthmore College for Saturday 
lectures and lessons in psychology 
and education for teachers, who will 
be given cred'ts as for college work, 
This is a delightful reeognition «tf 
teachers’ needs and wishes. 


THE MAGAZINES, 
—The girl or boy who reids rig'it 
through the October St. Nicholas will 
be much the richer for C. H. Claady’s 


information of “Scientilie IWit.-fly- 
ing,’ an account of Dr. Alexander 


Graham Bell’s experiments in 'eirn 
ing to fly; for W. G. Fitzgerald’s ac- 
count of quaint little Nieuports 
“Fishing on Horseback”: for Keancis 
Arnold Collins’ interesting details of 
“The Building of a  ‘Sky-seraper,’ ”’ 
and for Adelia B. Beard’s instruc- 
tions how to make fascinating do'ls 
out of old bottles and a little tissve 
paper. It is altogether a most help- 
fully instructive number, the  iifor- 
mation pleasantly sugar-coated. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists 
everywhere. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act June 3), 1906 
Serial number 1098, 


How He Did It. 


Mrs. Russell Sage taught schoo! in 
her youth in Philadelphia, and a 
Philadelphia woman who was once 
her pupil said, the other day:— 

“She had away of hammering 
home an idea with an apt anecdote 
that we girls enjoyed hugely. 

“One day, in impressing upon us 
the importance of perseverance, she 
said that she knew a little boy wh» 
was a remarkably fine skater. 

“She watched the youngster, 
winter afternoon, do the front and 
back roll, the grapevine, the glide 
and other feats, and finally, overcome 
with enthusiasm, she patted him on 
the back and said:— 

“How on earth, at your aze, did 
you learn to skate so magnificently ? 

“*By getting up every time I fell 
down,’ was the boy’s simp'e answe:.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Merriment will bubble at Keith’s 
next week, for the bill arranged 15 
noticeably strong in comedy fea- 
tures, among them being Peter F. 
Dailey and company, Stella May- 
hew, Biilee Taylor and company, Lew 
Bloom, Charles F. Semon, VPaulton 
and Dooley, Salerno, Anderson = and 
Goines, and Willie Weston. In fact 
there is hardly an act on the whole 
list that is not a smile ringer. 
“Pete” Dailey will be seen in a con 
densed version of “The Press Agent ” 
in which he has a part that fits bis 
effervescent style to perfection. He 
is assisted by a company of twe.ve 
people, several of them pretty zil's. 
Popular Stella Mayhew will reiurm 
with the brisk comedietta, ‘It Hap- 
pened in Utah. ” It gives Miss Vay 
hew a chance to do several of Ler fa- 
mous character songs. Lew Bloom, 
“the tramp of tramps,” as clever 
a delineator of the hobo as tle 
stage has ever known and th> 
first to play the character, has a 
number of new stories and paredies, 
which he will deliver in his ininu able 
style. Charles F. Semon, “The Na‘ 
row Feller,’ drollest of all the imusi- 
eal monologists; Salerno, the ereat 
juggler. who will close his en:ace- 
ment: Paulton and Dooley, in a vory 
funny bicycle act; Anderson snd 
Goines, two of the cleverest colored 
comedians in vaudeville, and Willie 
Weston, with stories and imitat’™. as 


will all eause their share of sini'es. | 


Beautiful and graceful Clara 
lerini, in a most attractive traveze 
performance; Donnelly and Ro/ali, 
pleasing vocalists; the Kalmos, nov- 
eltv dancers: Milton and his trained 
dogs: the Walters, in @Gomedy 
sketch, and the kinetograph will 
round out the bill. 
CORRECTED. 

It was on a street car in the city 
of Washington. Two colored women 
in cheaply gorgeous splendor were 
talking and one chanced to mention 
a Mr. “Jinks” in her conversation. 

“Exeuse me,” said the other 
woman, “but his name is not ‘Jinks.’ 
It is Mr. ‘Jenks.’ ” 

“Oh, IT sees.” said the other woman 
complaisantly. “I sees that you pu’ 
de access on de pronoun.”—J. L. 
Harbour, Lippinecott’s. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Hello, Rummel, I hear your watch 
bas been stolen?’ 

“Yes, but the thief has already 
been arrested. Only faney, the stu- 
pid fellow took it to the pawnshop! 
There it was at onee recognized as 
mine, and the thief was locked up.” 

Fliegende Blaetter. 

While the coin 

Holds out to burn, 
Few are the sinners 

That return. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn, to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, Y. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood. 

Ind, to N. Y. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers, 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. Y, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt, Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to —* Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N, ©, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
Hickory. 

Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V. S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls. 

N. J. to Ala, Rose T, Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg. 

. Y. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 

Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
| Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
| to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to NY. Edith © Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N Y¥. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BU 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


introduces te Colleges 
MERICAN : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| cases, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


| 
| THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


|C. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II). 
| LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
| Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 5,000 in Second— 
; ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Prart, anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for coqeatment work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Collcges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, lowa,. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


i j We have unequaled facilities for placing teach ; 
Winship q P g teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St... . 
Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WINSHIP LECTURES 


A PERSONAL WORD 


MR WINSHIP is more than a lecturer, author, and editor; he 
is a public speaker who delights and inspires, convinces and ennobles. 
He is always entertaining, though he fever speaks to amuse, rather 
to bring a message, a message of the day. No thought, illustration, 
or incident is out of date. He always adapts his presentation of the 
theme to the audience as though it were prepared for that occasion. 


No other public speaker combines in his experience and per- 
sonality the East and West, the States and the Provinces, so 
completely as does Dr. Winship. His life, and business and_pro- 
fessional interests have always been in Boston and vicinity, so that 
he has known those who have made New England famous in literary 
and public life for the past half century. Atthe same time he 
knows every other section of the North and some parts of the South 
as well as their own men, having lectured in more than a thousand 
places, in many annually, traveling more than a million miles in the 
United States and Canada, and always as a student of public men 
and measures and local industrial and commercial interests. 

Mr. Winship has b2en identified with public affairs in many lines of endeavor for human better- 
ment. Hehas been honored by positions of leadership in many phases of public life, and is today 
officially and intimate’y associated with twenty well known movements, local and national, so that 
his friendships are varied, and are such as to contribute largely to his equipment for making his 
presentation of public affairs fascinating to all hearers. 


POPULAR LECTURES 


Mr. Winship has an array of lecture material almost unprecedented in variety and in adaptation 
to occasions, but the following are samples of those most often called for, as they are adapted to all 


THE LATEST LECTURES 


“Rescuing Rascals’ is as interesting and important alecture as there is on the Anierican 
platform. 

“Developing Personality” is a delightful study of the needs of the times. 

“The Making of Manly Boys” is one of the best popular studies of boys to be heard on any 


latform. 
OTHER POPULAR LECTURES 


“Rascals and Saints,” a lecture that has been called for over and over again. 
“Twentieth Century Standards,” a noble and brilliant outlook. 

“Appetite and Relish,” vigorous and vivacious, every sentence a relish 
“Aaron Burr,” a delightful study of human nature in history. 

‘‘Horace Mann,” a notable, popular, educational lecture. 


TERMS AND DATES 


While as a rule terms for such service are necessarily high, Mr. Winship has no “pride of price,”’ 
and, time and conditions permitting, he considers it a privilege to recognize the limitations of special 
communities and institutions. Mr. Winship is especially pleased to serve colleges, universities, 
normal schools, and educational associations. 

As Mr. Winship is frequently in the different sections of the country, and is always liable to have 
a vacant date, correspondence is solicited regarding dates and terms. 

Address C. W. Soutuwortsx, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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